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A PLEA FOR THE POOR “ DIGGER.” 


BY THE REV. FATHER A. G. MORICE, 


“With the exception of the Patagonian, the Digger Indian ranks 
lowest in the scale of humanity.” 


Such is the opening sentence of an interesting paper on “ The 
Digger Indian and His ‘Cry,’” by Ellen C. Weber, which ap- 
peared in the September number of the Archeologist (page 230). 
On the point of joining issue with the fair essayist, I must con- 
fess that I know very little about the so-called Digger, certainly 
not any more than is to be found in current Anno-graphical 
literature. I have not had the good fortune of seeing what Mr. F. 
C. Porter wrote, nor the coinments which his remarks occasioned. 
But what I do know of several tribes belonging to the great 
Déné* family of the North, added to the very facts which I 
glean from the first mentioned article, makes me confidently to 
challenge the appropriateness of its initial statement. 

In the first place, I must be allowed to remark that, treating 
of such questions, we use our race as a standard whereby to con- 
demn those of aliens. The food of the Digger has won for him 
a celebrity which is far from enviable, and has contributed not a 
little to those occasional outbursts of disgust which sound as a 
protest that we should have such a wretched brother in Adam. 
His menu, or at least some of it, is certainly most repulsive to 
the Aryan palate; but, before condemning him, I am tempted to 
say to his detractors: Medice, cura teipsum. The lady author of 
the article in question speaks of raw oysters and implicitly com- 
pares them, with an air of superiority, with the worms eaten by 
the Digger. To be frank, and at the risk of appearing uncivil- 
ized, I declare that I can not see much reason fora choice. This 











* For the benefit of such reeders as have not seen my previous writings, 1 may state that by 
Dene, I mean that aboriginal family miscalled Athapaskan by others. 
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is at best but a question of tastes, and we know that de gustibus 
non est aisputandum. Then we should not forget the unfathom- 
able mysteries of the Chinese culinary art; nor the cotelettes of 
dog, the nests of salangase, etc., which are relished in the East 
by highly civilized people. But the Chinese and all the oriental 
nations are not to be mentioned in the same breath with whites, 
will perhaps object a reader. I might take exception to that 
distinction. I will content myself with remarking that Paris is 
usually classed among civilized communities ; nay, many French- 
men there are who, following in the lead of Victor Hugo, 
modestly believe that city to be the very center of civilization. 
Now who will tell of the thousands of frogs that are eaten there 
ina single day? All this, I reapeat, is but a matter of taste and 
can in no wise afford material for ethnic comparisons. 

Another circumstance which militates against the fair name 
of the aborigine nick-named Digger, is the fact that most of his 
congeners of the Shoshonean stock occupy relatively high places 
in the estimation of the American sociologist. Comparisons 
present themselves unbidden to the mind, and the poor Digger 
can not but suffer thereby. 

I now revert to the statement quoted at the beginning of this 
article: ““With the exception of the Patagonian, the Digger 
Indian ranks lowest in the scale of humanity.” Who should 
rank lowest in the scale of humanity, but he who is nearest to 
the brute? Now, civilization is the gauge of the distance cov- 
ered in that road that leads away from the brute. Therefore the 
above assertion is tantamount to saying that the Digger is the 
second least civilized of human creatures. But what is civiliza- 
tion? I open the Standard Dictionary and I see that it is “a 
condition of human communistics characterized by political and 
social organization and order, advancement in knowledge, refine- 
ment and the arts,” and from the same source I learn that, 
according to Guizot, “civilization is an improved condition of 
man resulting from the establishment of social order in place of 
the individual independence and lawlessness of the savage and 
barbarous life’’ Now, since the people that are the least civil- 
ized stand lowest in the scale of humanity, I feel quite certain 
that the Digger Indians occupy therein a place much higher than 
assigned them by the lady essayist to whose statement I venture 
to take exception. They are indubitably more civilized than 
some of the Déné tribes which I have made my life study. I 
need, to prove this, by the very terms of her own article, depre- 
ciative as they are. 

As regards political and social organization, which is the 
main criterion of civilization, Ellen C. Weber states that she 
once attended the mourning for a chief, and she adds that, owing 
to the social standing of the deceased, Indians had gathered from 
all points, and that, contrary to custom, even the men joined in 
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the direful chorus of lamentations. From this I deduce two im- 
portant facts: First, the so-called Diggers have chiefs, and, 
secondly, those chiefs are granted more consideration than 
simple commoners. Now, what do we see among the Sékamais 
Indians, a tribe of Dénés whose habitat lies mainly on the west- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains in northern British Columbia? 
Among them there is not the slightest vestige of social organi- 
zation ; they have no chief, no headmen of any sort; they recog- 
nize absolutely no authority but their own individual whims; 
they have no communities, no villages, no permanent or quasi- 
permanent habitations, and, in that respect, they are not dis- 
tinguished from the brutes in quest of which they constantly 
roam over mount and vale, 

Besides, the very “Cry” of the Digger, the offerings and 
ceremonies connected with the festivities in honor of long- 
departed fellow men testify, not only to his belief in a future life, 
but to his lasting respect for the dead and to his craving for their 
ultimate welfare. A community that honors the dead has 
already made long strides in the road that leads away from the 
brute. Among the Sékamais, as death approaches, the few 
boughs that constitute the shelter used by the family as a tem- 
porary residence are thrown down on the moribund, the band 
moves away, and the care of his last moments and of his 
sepulture is left to the tender mercies of the grizzly and of the 
coyote. Such, at least, was the original custom of the tribe, 
Thereafter there was no “Cry,” no offerings or memorial cere- 
monies of any kind. 

“The Digger takes a lesson from the squirrel,” writes our 
lady essayist, “and stores away nuts—hazel, pine, and acorns— 
for his winter’s food. He also dries bushels of grasshoppers and 
mandrone and manganita berries.” The Sékamais is much less 
provident. Berries there are on his mountains which are dried 
and preserved by the neighboring tribes, but the Sékamais will 
generally have nothing but venison. As long as it lasts, he is 
happy and contented. He then eats and stuffs himself to sleep, 
though he knows full well that he and his family will afterwards 
have, to pass long and weary days without food. With him the 
anitual appetite is stronger than the restrictions suggested by the 
mind. In that respect again, he is far behind the much abused 
Digger. 

Nay more, in the way the latter begs, which is so graphically 
described by the writer of the article under review, 1 would fain 
see a trait of superiority. Begging, among the northern Dénés, 
is rendered by two words—/Zasso and ta dezni—which express 
widely different actions. The first is the begging of the white 
man, of the tramp and of the professional beggar. There are 
many tribes of redskins that are above such degradation. The 
second word, ¢a-dazni, denotes the mental desire of assistance, 
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expressed by mere bodily presence, the silent request for material 
help, or simply the expectation of aid which is regarded as pos- 
sible, though not certain. This is in no way.degrading. It is, 
on the contrary, a witness to the self-respect of the individual 
who, fully aware of his own needs, is yet too much of a man to 
ask for the goods of his fellow creature. Such is the begging of 
the Digger. Many whites there are who could take lessons 
from him. In that respect again, he is vastly superior to the 
Sékamais and other eastern Dénés, who will formally beg from 
the whites with the manifestations of the most abject servility, 
though they will ordinarily be more reserved among people of 
their own blood and rank. 

Now as to the arts, which are secondary signs of civilization. 
Our essayist is rather reticent on that point, probably for good 
reasons; but even here I easily find an unmistakable token of the 
inferiority of the Sékamais as compared with the Digger. The 
latter, we are told, “ weave their baskets from bark and rootlets,” 
and we are further informed that these “are all water-tight.” 
Not so bad, I should think, for him who, “ with the exception of 
the Patagonian * * * ranks lowest in the scale of humanity.” 
That much could certainly not be said of the Sékamais, who is 
totally innocent of the least attempt at basket-weaving. His own 
pocr substitute for a basket, is a rough vessel of birch bark 
folded up and simply stitched into shape. His southern neigh- 
bors, as well as the Coast Indians that live within the same lati- 
tude, all weave regular root-baskets; but the Skémais is not up 
to that art. 

Elien C Weber is not quite sure whether the Diggers have 
any stone pestles, though she avers that she once “ had in a col- 
lection of curios a ‘ Diggers’ pestle’ of white stone, resembling 
marble.” Now, I am quite positive that the Sékamais never had 
any kind of pestle whatever. 

Even that infinitesimal detail of the Diggers having built a 
rustic fence for the mourning circle, suggests a point of superior- 
ity over the Sékamais, who never made anything like a fence, 
rustic or not. 

From all of which I think we are warranted in concluding 
that we must regard as inaccurate the statement that “ with the 
exception of the Patagonian, the Digger Indian ranks lowest in 
the scale of humanity.” 

The main reason of the poor opinion entertained by anthro- 
pologists relatively to the Digger and the Patagonian or Fuegian 
aborigines, is the low cephalic index of those tribes. Of the 
former Dr. D. G. Brinton goes so far as to say, after R_ Virchow, 
that “they present the lowest type of skulls anywhere found in 
America,”’* while the same author elsewhere remarks that “the 


*“*The American Race,” p. 121. 
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Fuegians are generally quoted as a people on the lowest round 
of the ladder of culture.”* In the first place, I will observe 
that no Sékamais’ skull has ever, that I know, been measured 
scientifically, and should any of my present readers have seen 
what I have written of these aborigines in my former essays, he 
will remember that their physique is indeed of a rather low order. 
And I must be allowed to declare my conviction that craniology, 
considered as a criterion of mental development, is very far from 
infallible. Cranial characteristics are not invariable, even within 
the same race. They are liable to get modified to a wonderful 
extent by environment, education, etc. 

Cranial measurements are valued chiefly as affording a clue 
to the weight of the brain, which is supposed to be in proportion 
to the amount of intelligence enjoyed by the individual. Now 
the brain of the Swiss Lake- Dwellers was larger than tha: of the 
modern Swiss, and the brains of the Auvergnat and of the 
Breton—the two provincial races ot France regarded as the 
lowest from a psychological standpoint—surpass the brain of 
the Parisian.{ It is said that the average weight of the brain in 
the white race is 1.424 grams for men. Yet the brain of Broca, 
the anatomist, weighed but 1.400 grams; that of Hermann, the 
philologist, 1.358 grams, and that of Gambetta only 1,160 grams; 
while that of the only Fuegian which Kollman could weigh 
while fresh amounted, with the fia mater, to 1,403 grams. 
Where is the inferiority of the Patagonian? It is contended by 
many that in the particular furrows of and windings of the brain 
lies the real difference between cultured and savage subjects. 
Now Seitz concluded a minute description of those characteristics 
as studied in several Fuegian brains by asking: “ Where are the 
signs of inferior formation in these Fuegians?” { 

Pending a satisfactory answer to these queries, I close this 
plea for the poor Digger. 





*“The American Race,’’ p. 330. 
t ‘‘ Christian Anthropology,” by Rev. J. Chein, New York, 1892, p. 395. 
Cf. “ Jahrbuch der Naturwissenschaften,”’ 1887-1888, p. 361. 











ARCHAEOLOGY IN NEW YORK. 
BY W. M. BEAUCHAMP, 


The illustrated bulletins on New York archeology have had 
a good effect in producing clearer ideas of the relations of one 
part of the Empire State to another. They have also brought 
out relics of aboriginal art whose value was not understood 
before, the owners not knowing whether they were rare or not. 
It was impossible to cover the whole field at once, but it was 
thought a preliminary survey would be the best way of prepar- 
ing for one more comprehensive. The result is that new material 
is continually coming to light, and many things have already 
been reported whose existence here was unsuspected 

As the work of preparing these bulletins and of adding to 
the State collection, depends now on an annual appropriation, 
which is never large, it is impossible to say what will be done at 
any future time. Three have been issued describing articles of 
chipped and polished stone and earthenware. A fourth is now 
in the printer’s hands, which will contain a map of some size 
with numbered aboriginal sites of all kinds, and descriptive 
notes. A smaller map will show the aboriginal occupation 
about 1600 This bulletin will also contain all published plans 
of forts, with a considerable number never before in print. As 
there will be some delay in issuing this, and as new material is 
all the time coming in, some additicns may yet be made to that 
now prepared. Some counties will be very fully described; 
others have not had all the attention they should. Even in this 
imperfect state, it will be a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge, and a good foundation for more thorough work. Much of 
the material would have been lost had not this been done now. 

Following these four bulletins, I am now employing my 
leisure hours on a fifth, descriptive of the shell articles of New 
York, in which wampum strings and belts will have a prominent 
place. I have had unusual opportunities for studying this 
branch of the subject, and was much pleased when it was sug- 
gested, instead of another which I had expected to prepare next. 
A number of wampum belts will be represented, and the uses 
and meanings of wampum strings will be described. 

Mr. A. G. Richmond is judiciously using the small means at 
his disposal in increasing the State collection, which is already 
rich in many ways. There is a large and fine lot of the Iroquois 
wooden masks, the largest of this type in the country. Mrs. 
Converse spared part of her fine collecticn of Iroquois silver 
ornaments, so that my own articles of this kind fairly rival what 
she has left. The finest wampum belts on record are now at 
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Albany. The usual width is seven rows, but one of these is of 
fifty, and another of forty five rows. Two of the large grooved 
boulders are in the corridors, and there is a good supply of pipes 
and other well-known things. Some shell and bone articles are 
of high interest. 

It is but a few years since Dr. Rau issued his “ Prehistoric 
Fishing,” and at that time bone harpoons were very rare in the . 
East. I have figured scores of them from two sites in the last 
two years, and they have been found on several others. A barbed 
bone fish-hook, terminating his series of hooks, was then the only 
one I had seen. I have since had in my hands nearly half a score 
more, all but one from New York; while fine bone implements 
of other kinds I have seen in abundance. It is marvelous to see 
the high polish of some Jong bone awls, when taken out of the 
ashes, where they had lain for over three centuries. 

I recently made a trip to Jefferson County, apparently the 
early home of the Onondagas. The pottery there is fine and 
characteristic. Very frequent are three large indentations or 
rings, enclosed by lines, and suggestive of the human face, which 
quickly followed among the Iroquois, on the angles of vessels. 
Another kind had protuberances on the outside, produced by 
indentations within. Some of the projecting rims reach out very 
far. The decoration is often very beautiful, and I regret that 1 
had 1.0t seen some specimens before my bulletin on earthenware 
was issued. It is abundant in some places in fragments, but 
nearly perfect vessels sometimes occur. This trip resulted in 
another important discovery. Two kinds of bone harpoons are 
found in New York. One is usually large, and has one or more 
barbs on one side; these are found on the earlier historic Iroquois 
sites, and their age and nationality are thus on record. The other 
class embraces smaller harpoons, with barbs on both sides and 
sometimes pointed at both ends, and these have mostly been 
found at two fishing places, occupied by many visitors. There 
was nothing to show definitely their age or nationality. The 
presumption was that they were quite old. In Jefferson County 
I found them associated with fine pottery in two places, and one 
of these at least was unmixed, and probably the other. The 
other bone articles were like those of the Iroquois, and the pot- 
tery seemed related to their earlier days. It is curious that while 
much of the pottery on these two sites was beautifully decorated, 
the pipes were mostly plain and rude. As one of these places 
was at the end of a short portage, the relics there may not have 
been unmixed. At the other, a barbed bone fish-hook was found, 
lacking the usual terminal knob, but having two notches on the 
shank. It is the first I have seen with this feature. 

The rarity of stone articles there, is striking. Five of us dug 
all day in one place, securing pottery and bone, and I found the 
single flint arrow then obtained, a surface find at that, through 
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the result of previous digging. On another day, we did not 
obtain one. In quite extensive collections the same paucity 
appears, though I heard of many picked up from time to time. 
I remember but a single broken perforator of stone, in several 
days’ examination of collections, and not a local scraper. Ina 
minor degree, this is somewhat characteristic of Iroquois sites 


- also. I have never seen a flint drill or scraper which came from 


an unmixed Iroquois village site, and arrows are small and very 
few. Iam inclined to think they used the blunt wooden arrow 
a good deal, as they do yet, and that many arrows were tipped 
with bone. Certainly they lost but few stone arrow heads about 
their houses. 

While in Buffalo last spring, my attention was called to some 
rare serrated scrapers from an Iroquois village site. They were 
never found in fireplaces there, but in refuse heaps down the edge 
of the bank, and seemed the result of a previous occupation, go- 
ing into the general dump _ In another case, some were found 
associated with pottery on a small camp, but pottery is not an 
invariable test of Iroquois occupation in New York. Its absence 
would indicate another people; its presence might prove little. 

I was gratified to find in every Jefferson County collection 
some of the double-edged, arrow-form slate knives. They had 
attracted little attention, but tended to confirm my ideas on their 
northeastern and, possibly, Eskimo origin. Some of the half- 
circular women’s knives may also be seen. One southern shell 
appeared, perforated and partly polished. Shells of Unio com- 
planatus showed one source of food. This species was the most 
used by the Iroquois. Two pharyngeals of the drum fish I have 
seen in Jefferson County, with the paved teeth of that genus. 
One buffalo tooth met my eye. Farther south, at Oneida Lake, 
was a large implement made from a walrus tusk, and another 
broken and unworked. Worked bear’s teeth are not rare, per- 
forated or grooved for suspension, or cut sharply and smoothly 
across. One was cut half way and worked into a sharp point. 
The teeth of other animals are frequent, and the beaver’s tuoth 
is sometimes made into a tool. 

Quite curious are the bone combs, most of which are of the 
distinctly historic period, and all may have originated from a 
knowledge of those used by the. Europeans, as the barbed fish- 
hooks probably did. Combs are usually symmetrical : two birds, 
two men, two serpents, in various positions, but sometimes 
groups are arranged without regard to symmetry. Bone carving 
is sometimes very neat, but most articles of bone are quite plain. 
There is a very great variety of these, delicate or coarse, large 
cr small. The slender bone needles are almost always broken at 
the perforation, though a few have escaped. They will have an 
important chronological use. 

I mentioned silver articles, which are recent of course. They 
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were used but little until about the end of the 17th century, 
bronze having been the earlier fashion. Silver ornaments are 
fast disappearing, and the New York State Museum is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured so many through Mrs. Converse. 
These comprise beautiful head bands, bracelets, ear-rings, and 
brooches. I have a large number, collected during the last 
twenty years, and smile complacently at my double-armed crosses 
when I read about their great antiquity. Mine were worn by 
Indians whom I have known, and were bought from them. The 
ear-rings are often very beautiful, and the brooches are in great 
variety. Masonic emblems, stars, disks, double hearts and lyres, 
crowns, and birds’ heads are among these. They were worn 
merely as ornaments, without regard to the design. Originating 
with Europeans the trade was afterwards taken up by the Indians, 
and there was a silversmith on every New York reservation. I 
have seen a complete kit of tools and patterns used by them. 
In my younger days the Iroquois wore these silver ornaments 
profusely. Now they are hard to procure. Of late some of the 
simpler patterns have been revived for use by our own people, 
and | often see designs in silver not long since confined to our 
Indians. 

Articles of striped slate are quite frequent on both sides of 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, perhaps more so than in any part 
of the land, There is scarcely an article of this kind in Ohio, 
which cannot be duplicated in New York or Canada, so that par- 
ticular kinds need not be described. While stone tubes are often 
found of this material, another New York tube is rarer. Mr. 
Schoolcraft first reported the long stone tubes with a small ori- 
fice at one end. These were from Grave Creek. Prof. G. A. 
Perkins next found them on the east shore of Lake Champlain. 
The third instance was that of Mr, S. L Frey, of Palatine Bridge, 
and the fourth came to my notice at Otisco Lake, N. Y. They 
are of quite a different character from the shorter ones. 

There is an encouraging outlook for a good collection of 
articles of native copper. Many have been destroyed, or have 
becn taken away, but I have records and figures of many of these, 
and a goodly number remain. Indeed fine forms are continually 
turning up, until most known varieties are already well repre- 
sented here. The largest I have known weighed 5% pounds, 
and I can any day see one of more than half that weight. There 
are later copper articles, or more strictly brass or bronze, belong- 
ing to the Colonial period, some of which are of much interest. 
Triangular arrows, fish-hooks, and ornaments are among these, 
and they are frequent on recent sites. To recent sites also belong 
all the small council wampum, and, in fact, most articles of shell, 
though a very few are earlier. The definite age which can be 
assigned to many Iroquois villages and forts has become 
a valuable factor in determing the precise period in which 
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some of the articles were made and when they were used. 

In no one thing can the New York State Museum pride 
itself more than on its valuable collection of wampum belts. 
When Mr. Holmes wrote his valuable paper on aboriginal shell 
art, he lamented the fact that wampum belts appeared in none 
of the great collections of the land. In 1898, the Iroquois 
voluntarily deposited their few remaining belts in the New 
York State Museum, and it has been enriched by others. 
There is not much strung wampum, but I have an ample sup- 
ply of this, sufficient to carry on any modern council, and am 
still more fortunate in knowing how to use it. I expect soon 
to attend an Iroquois condolence or mourning council, all of 
whose ceremonies are connected with wampum. These I have 
seen before, but my opportunities will be greater now. It is 
proper to say that no one has done more than Mrs. Harriet 
Maxwell Converse to secure these belts; and some would never 
have been obtained, but for her efforts. To her is mainly due 
the large collection of wooden masks, as well. She has thrown 
herself heartily into the work with excellent results. 

Could one person’s time be given entirely to this for a 
limited periud even, a vast deal more could be accomplished. 
It already involves some travel and a great deal of correspond- 
ence, but the active workers are not all known, still less united 
ina common work. These should be reached. On the other 
hand, many are now working intelligently and towards a com- 
mon end. The wide circulation of the bulletins does some- 
thing towards this; we can anticipate a great deal more when 
the State provides a place for the care and study of these 
treasures of the past. 








THE CLIFF-DWELLERS AND THE WILD TRIBES. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


We now turn to consider the relation of the Cliff Dwellers 
and the Pueblos to the wild tribes. There are several questions 
which arise at the outset. They are as follows: First, Can we 
say that any of the wild tribes of to-day are actually survivors 
of the Cliff Dwellers? Second, if not, can they be shown to belong 
to another stock, and one always antagonistic to the Pueblo tribes? 
Third, if they belong to the same stock, how do we account for 
the great change in the religious customs, mythology, symbolism, 
art, architecture, tribal organization, and government? 

These questions are important on account of their bearing 
upon the science of sociology, and their answer will furnish 
a basis for new theories as to the beginnings of society and the 
origin of customs and habits which have come down to historic 
times. That there is an intimate relation between the savage and 
his environment will not be disputed. Nature enters into znd 
becomes part of the life of a savage, to an extent which we can 
hardly conceive. A change of physical environment does not 
produce an immediate change in the man, or in his arts, but in 
time, such must inevitably result 

it is a favorite theory with some of the recent explorers, that 
the Pueblos sprang from nomadic tribes which drifted into the 
country, fell into their mode of life, and adopted their singular 
style of architecture, solely as a result of environment, and in proof 
of this, the following arguments are used: First, that the whole 
pueblo country is covered with remains of single rooms and 
groups of rooms, put up to meet some immediate necessity, and 
all kinds of structures which show the transition from the single 
rooms to the large pueblo with its aggregation of many rooms, 
the single room being the unit of pueblo construction. Second, 
that the presence of circular chambers, called estufas, in the 
groups of rectangular rooms, which in their construction still 
retain some of the very elements which are found in the rude 
huts which are still occupied by the wild tribes. It is owing to 
their religious connection that the form has been preserved 
to-day, carrying with it the record of the time when the people 
lived in round chambers or huts. This is the argument used by 
Mr. F. H. Cushing, who maintains that the columns, or piers, in 
the estufas are but the survivals of the posts which support the 
roof and sides of the wooden hut, or hogan, which are still 
common and are shown in the cut on the next page. Third, the 
local origin of pueblo architecture is favored by the fact that 
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stone, as material, is everywhere present, while wood is very 
scarce, in the pueblo territory, and is actually easier to build into 
structures than wood. A long period of time must have elapsed 
between the erection of the first rude huts and the building of 
the many storied pueblos, but we can imagine that the presence 
of hostile tribes would drive the people together and force them 
to build their houses in the shape of a'fortress. Moreover, the 
necessity of digging irrigating ditches and keeping them in 
repair would favor tie continuance of the pueblo life, even after 
the hostility had ceased. 

Now, this positition of the explorers who have studied 
the pueblos certainly deserves consideration, and perhaps will be 





A NAVAJO HOGAN. 


Showing posts, walls, and fire-bed. 


accepted by many readers; but there are certain facts which need 
to be recounted before a final conclusion shall be reached, and to 
these points we shall call attention. 


I. It is a fact that there is a very great difference between 
the location and social condition of the wild tribes and the Pueblos, 
and that this difference existed at the very outset of history. 

We learn from the Spanish historians that nearly all these 
tribes were here at the time of the discovery, and were following 
the same kind of life, very little change having occurred in them 
in the three hundred years which have passed. The location of 
these tribes can be learned from the study of the linguistic map 
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prepared by Major J. W. Powell.* They came into this region at 
an unknown date, and have followed the same mode of life 
which they do to-day, namely that of nomads and hunters. 
Each of these tribes has its own habitat, though they frequently 
wander beyond its limits, and carry on a warfare with other 
tribes. 

The Navajos were on their reservation, which was situated 
on the San Juan at the point where the four territories—Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah and Arizona—unite, the reservation taking 
a part from each of these territories. The Utes are in the 
neighborhood of the Navajos, but situated a little to the west of 
them. The Apaches are a very fierce and warlike people, who 
do not seem to have had any fixed habitation, but roamed over 
the entire region; sometimes on the Rio Grande ; sometimes on 
the Rio Gila, 
and again 
dwelt on the 
rivers in 
Texas. The 
Comanches 
were and still 
are situated 
at the south- 
east of the 
Apaches. The 
Mojaves are 
in the same 
region. The 
Shoshones 
belong to a MAP OF THE PUEBLO TRIBES AND LOCATION OF THE 
stock which reread 
now covers the whole of Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, 
and Texas, but have never penetrated the Pueblo region. 
The Yumas are California Indians, who dwelt on the 
borders of the Pueblo territory, but rarely entered it. All 
of these tribes were hunters and, with the eaception of the 
Pimas, were never agriculturalists. They show in their 
social condition, as well as in their habit and mode of life, that 





























* Major Powell says that nearly the entire mountainous part of Colorado was held by the 
Utes. The eastern part being held by the Arapahoes; southeastern part by the Cheyennes and 
the Kiowas. _The Comanches extended farther east into Texas. Hesays of the Shoshones that 
they were limited at the south by tne Colorado River, but to :he southwest they pushed across 
California to the Pacific. The Athapascan wastthe most northerly tribe. ‘They occupied 
almost the whole of British Columbia and Alaska, and were divided into three bennghen—aeeeh 
ern, southern, and western or Pacific. The southern group includes the Navajos, the Apaches, 
and the Lipans. They number about 32,889. The Navajos, since known to history, have occu- 
Pied the country on the San Juan River in northern New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Utah 

f the Yumas, the great body of the tribes of this family inhabited the peninsula of Lower 
California. The Pimas had only a small representation tn southern Arizona. 

t The location of the Pueblo tribes is shown by the map, which was prepared by Mr. Oscar 
Loew, who attended Prot. Hayden ov his first exploration in 1876, and was published in Peter- 
man’s “‘ Mittheilungen,” and was incorporated by Mr. Justin Windsor in his “‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America.”” This map was designed to show the provinces which were occu- 
pied by the different tribes at the time of the discovery by the Spaniards. 
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they had an entirely different origia from the Pueblos, and that 
their history was in the yreatest contrast. Their languages con- 
figm this conclusion, The languages of the Pueblos are said by 
Mr. A. S. Gatschet to be very similar, and, in fact, dialectic varia- 
tions of the same stamp, which sprung from a mother language, 
but differed largely from the language of the nomadic and 
hunter tribes. Mr. Gatschet divided the language of the 
Pueblos into four families. The first included the inhabitants of 
Isleta, Tewas, Jemez, Pecos, Taos, and Santa Clara, called the 
Tehua; the second language is spoken in the villages of Acoma, 
Laguna, and Santa Domingo; the third, the Zuni language, 
which was confined to the Zuni villages, and the fourth, the 
Moqui language, spoken in six villages in Arizona. The isolated 
geographical location of the inhabited mesas, which were sur- 





MODERN PUEBLO POTTERY. 


rounded by the deserts on three sides, and drained by the various 
streams which arose in the mountains to the north, served to 
keep the Pueblos apart for a long time, and left the people free 
to develop their institutions and social life uninterrupted. 

Here, upon the Rio Grande and upon the Colorado and its 
branches, with the mountains to the north, and the deserts to the 
south and east, they followed their peculiar mode of life, and 
continued to develop the resources of the country, struggling 
with the difficulties of the climate and soil, until they conquered, 
having learned the secrets of success by their own experience. 
They wrested from nature a living, and grew into a grade of 
civilization, which has never been equaled by any wild tribe. 
The momentous problem as to the countries which were the 
former seats of the Pueblo tribes before they settled here, cannot 
be solved from purely linguistic data, as even archeology aad 
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ethnology fail to furnish sufficient evidence. Ethnology refuses 
to remove the veil which envelops the mystery. Affinities have 
been claimed with the Aztecs and Central American tongues, but 
are too scanty to prove common origin. The wild tribes which 
have been described differ so much from them, both in language 
and in customs and habits, that they are acknowledged to be 
derived from entirely different stock. It is easier to trace the 
identity of Pueblos with the Cliff-Dwellers, than that of either 
of these with the wild tribes, for the contrasts appear as soon as 
we begin to study the language and customs. Proximity of 
territory is certainly not sufficient to prove identity of origin. 
The Apaches, Comanches, and the Utes still dwell in the region 
which has been considered the habitat of the Pueblos. The 
Navajos live in the very midst of the cliff dwellings, but they do 
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not claim that either they or their ancestors ever built these 
dwellings, though the Utes have a few traditions as to the 
abandonment of the cliff dwellings, and to the course which 
the people took when they migrated to the southward. 

The over-placement of the two races, which was recognized 
by the early explorers, seems to have continued up to the present 
day, but has only served to obscure the former condition and 
threatened to blot out the history of the Cliff-Dwellers altogether. 
The conviction, however, seems to be growing that there were 
two great races— one earlier, and the other later; one from the 
north, and the other from the south. The two met here, like 
the great heaving tides from the ocean of living beings, which 
throbbed with the pulsations which would not cease, and heaved 
to and fro, forever beating against the shores. The earth, like a 
sleeping giant, remained passive, while the strokes of nature and 
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art sought to wake it to life, as the Scandinavian god Thor did 
the sleeping giant, by his haminer. The caves, like the mythical 
glove, were open and uninhabited until the visitor from unknown 
lands entered them. Time wrestled with the powers of nature, 
like the hag with which the god Thor contended and overcame 
the giant. The drinking horn which connected with the great 
ocean could not be drained. There were hidden resources, of 
which man had not dreamed. The wild tribes came out of 
the untamed forests and never learned the secrets that were hid- 
den here. They never dispelled the charm, or solved the mys- 
tery. It took the Pueblos a long time to learn the secret, and 
much patience was required before they understood the moods 
of their mother earth. 

A war-like race and a 
migratory people could not 
and would not coax the soil 
to yield its products. They 
might worship the gods.of the 
mountains, and might be led 
by the divinities who were 
heroes, born on the summits 
where the clouds meet; they 
might pass from house to 
house, through the many- 
colored doors which separate 
the clouds; they might find 
lodges in the valleys where 
there was a sleeping body, 
and by a charm given to 
them by the: divinity, recover 
the manhood which was pros- 
trate, and clothe themselves 
with a power which was lost, 
and come forth as warriors. 
The Pueblos were a differ- 
ent people from the begin- ,e:7s3 woven By THE TARAHUMARIS. 
ning. They were peaceable, 
industrious, and mild. Women had a great influence among the 
Pueblos. They were not permitted to enter the estufas, nor did 
they often bear office or serve as rulers, but in their homes they 
were supreme and the children were exclusively under their care. 
The children were at a certain age initiated into the clan to which 
their mothers belonged, with great ceremony, and received their 
given names, the godfathers acting as sponsors for them; the 
priests serving as the officers who were empowered to bestow 
upon them the sacred gift of immortality, by breathing the breath 
of divinity across the plume which represented the prayer and 
cloud alike. The boys were, however, initiated into the secret 
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societies whose emblem they saw in their dreams, after they had 
fasted long and gained their second sight. 

The Pueblo life was so different from that of an ordinary 
Indian, that we cannot understand them until we rid ourselves of 
our prejudices and enter into sympathy with their peculiar 
notions. We need to climb up the steep trails to reach the sum- 
mit of the mesas, and look away to the mountains in the dis- 
tance, to realize how much they were influenced in their inner 
fibre by the scenery. Even the Cliff-Dwellers seem to have 
been influenced by scenery. . Their houses were built on the 
steep_and inaccessible cliffs, and had the least possible degree 
of convenience to water, but there was that in their surroundings, 
which made them superior to their enemies. They were gener- 
ally at peace among themselves, and when surrounded by 
dangers, followed industrious pursuits and cherished their love 
of art. 

II. We see the contrast between the Pueblos and the wild 
tribes in the specimens of art which have been preserved ; their 
basketry is often 
woven into grace- 
ful shapes and 
decorated with 
many beautiful 
patterns. Their 
pottery differed 
‘from that of the 
wild Indians in 
nearly every re- 
spect, and especially in the symbols, which are represented in it. 
Some of these symbols are very modern, for they represent do- 

mestic animals which were introduced by white men; but others 
present patterns, geometrical figures, symbols, and. ornaments, 
which a trained eye had learned to recognize in nature. They 
represented the mountains, by terraces; the sky, by arches; the 
winds, by coils and spiral lines; clouds, by stepped figures ; the 
sun, by a disc; the moon, by a crescent ; the lightning, by the ser- 
pent; the rain, by perpendicular lines; the rainbow, by different 
colors ; the water, by certain animals ; the air, by birds ; the earth, 
by horizontal lines ; the four points of the compass, by crosses, and 
the gods which preside over the four quarters of the sky, by 
fetishes in the shape of animals. They covered theniselves with 
masks, which represented the dark creatures of the earth, and 
were very mysterious. These were calculated to inspire the 
children and all spectators with terror. They covered their 
_divinities with masks, and hid the supernatural beings behind a 
screen which was full of emblems of the nature powers. If 
there was anything mysterious in nature, they borrowed it to 
put into their masks. Their clothing was covered with symbols. 
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Every little figure which they wove into their garments was a 
symbol,- Their sashes, their kilts, their scarfs and necklaces, 
their greaves, their bracelets, wands, baskets, and bags, their 
headgear and every article which they wore was symbolic. 
The motions of the dancers, the steps and attitudes which they 
took, even the grotesque and accidental ways in which they 
acted out their thoughts and beliefs were significant. The pour- 
ing of water on processions as they passed, and the tricks which 
they played on one another, were burlesque symbols. 

Soine of the wild tribes had symbols and ornaments which 
were similar to those of the Pueblos. The Navajos were especi- 
ally successful in making sand paintings, and were able to give 
a significance to every part. They had a mythology of their 
own, which is very beautiful. The Navajos have many myths 
which show an inherent nobility, and seem to have caught some 
inspiration from the mountains. 

It will be acknowledged that some of the wild tribes are 
skillful in weaving and pottery. There are no better blankets 
than those which are woven by the Navajos. The Tarahumaris, 
who have been oppressed, and may be regarded as the most im- 
poverished of any of the tribes of the south, are especially skillful in 
weaving belts. They use a very primitive loom, which can be 
transported from place to place. In weaving, they generally 
resort to the shade of some tree, and spend the time in trimming 
the belts with gay colors and various patterns. The following is 
the description of this people given by Mr. Lumholtz: 


The Tarahumaris are intelligent and industrious. They plant corn 
upon the crests of the Barrancas in March, and when the rain begins in 
June they descend into the canyon, to plant curn there. They harvest first 
upon the high ridges, afterwards in the canyons, They cultivate corn, 
beans, potatoes, tobacco, and pepper. 

Dancing, with the Tarahumaris, is a work to secure rain and good crops. 
There are four or five kinds of dances practiced. They imitate the motions 
of animals, and the songs implore the animals help. They look upon plants 
as individuals to be treated with the utmost respect, in fact, as demi-gods, 
to whom sacrifice must be offered. This plant worship is peculiar to them, 
though animal worship, rain worship, and the snake dance are common 
among the Pueblos farther north, as we have seen. 

The women are clever in weaving blankets, girdles, and clothing on 
primitive looms; but their pottery is exceedingly crude, and its decoration 
is infantile, as contrasted with the Cliff-Dwellers’ work. The people are 
utterly devoid of the architectural gift which resulted in the remarkable 
rock structures of the early Cliff-Dwellers.* 


This is also true with the Queres, and exemplified in the 
plainest manner through their symbolism The symbols of the 
Queres are the same as those of the Zunis. The forked line not 
only indicates lightning, but also the serpent with the forked 
tongue. The water has several symbols, according to the form 
in which it appears. As cloudy vapor, it assumes the form of a 





*See Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, page 299. 
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double staircase, imitating the cumulus clouds which rise from 
the earth to the sky; or a group of arches, emitting rain streaks 
and lightning darts. As streams, or water, resting or flowing on 
the surface, are represented by the snake, the snake with horns 
and without the rattle; so the rains, by the water serpent, 
distinct from Shrug, the rattlesnake. The Tzitz Shrug is the 
spirit of the watery element, the horn is its head-dress or symbol 
of spiritual power. The entire symbolism of the Queres is 
derived very plainly from natural phenomena. The spiral, 
double or single, in curves or angular \ines, stands for the whirl- 
wind; the cross, for the stars in general, an/J the white cross and 
the red cross, for the morning and evening stars, respectively ; 
the tracks of the pheasant (called road-runners), arranged in a 
circle, form a magic ring around the object or person they sur- 
round; here, as well as at Zuni, certain animals symbolize certain 
regions or cardinal points. There are local shades in their sym- 
bolism that constitute differences: thus the colors attributed to 
the six sacramental regions by the Queres, are not the same as 
those attributed by the Tehuas or the Zunis. 

The pictography of the wild tribes did not equal that of the 
Pueblos, and contained no such symbolism; nor were there such 
deposits in the graves, as are found near the pueblos. Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes has recently made discoveries which illustrate 
this point. These discoveries were made at Hamolabi, one of 
the ancient Tusayan villages. The following is his description: 


The great collections of prehistoric objects which were taken at 
Hamolabi, came from the necropolis, or burial place, which is most 
wonderful in its revelation of the character of ancient life. The 
cemeteries were situated just outside of the town, only a few feet from the 
outer wall. Almost every grave was indicated by a flat stone slab,* which 
stood upright or lay above a skeleton. Some of these stones were per- 
forated with round, oval, or square holes. The habit of placing mortuary 
votive offerings seems to have been almost universal, for almost every grave 
excavated contained one or more objects of pottery, stone implements, cere- 
monial paraphernalia; valuable ornaments were left on the bodies of the 
dead. The large number of vessels belonged ‘o the red and black, and 
black and white varieties,t identical with those said to be characteristic of 
the Cliff-Dwellers, showing that the ancient Pueblo villages made the same 
kind of pottery, and adorned it in the same way. 

The pictographic decorations of Hamolabi pottery, which can be 
identified, are few in number. The figures of birds predominate; in one 
instance was a figure of a spider in a food basin, it had the four pairs of legs, 
globular body, and prominent mandibles; on the outer rim of the bowl was 
a figure of the sun, similar to that made on the floors of the sacred rooms, 

eor kivas, in the celebration of ceremonies. In modern mythology, the 
spider woman is associated with the sun. She is an earth goddess, the bride 
of the sun, and the mother of the twin war gods. The symbol of the sun 
is depicted on the pottery; also, on the altar screens of the “ palulakonti” 
or serpent sun ceremony. 








* These slabs remind us of the graves which were found by Mr. Holmes on the mesas, near 
the cliff-dwallings of Montezuma Canyon. They have already been described. 

+ Black and white ware is the most abundant kind among the cliff-houses, though it is not 
confined to them. This indicates that the occupation of cliff-dwellings of the*Mesa Verde and 
ancient pueblos was contemporaneous. 
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A second ruin was discovered three miles beyond the first. It was 
much larger, and crowned the top of a mesa 200 feet high. The rooms were 
well marked, and the remains of the wooden beams were still present. ‘The 
graves were marked with the same rectangular stone slabs. Food bowls 
were found, ornamented with a picture of a human being with flowers and 
butterflies. 

The ruins on Chevlon Creek, near where it flows into the Little Colo- 
rado, fifteen miles from Winslow, presented a rectangular wall, with rows 
of rooms apparently enclosing a plaza. Cemeteries yielded a majority of 
the articles collected. The burials were indicated by flat stones, some up- 
right, but mostly horizontal. Basket plaques were buried with the dead, 
some of them painted.a green and blue color; also, stone slabs ornamented 
with triangular figures, which resemble those on the walls of the kivas and 
the cliff-houses of the Mesa Verde and those which are painted on dados 
of modern houses, though reversed, and embroidered on wedding blankets 
where they are called butterfly symbols. It has been suggested that they 
are rain cloud symbols. An axe of white stone, ornamented with a simple 
incised cross, was found, and several arrow straightners; one in the form of 
a frog. Metates, or grinding stones, in the graves, commonly inserted over 
the skeleton of a woman, indicated the sex of the dead. The most beauti- 
ful ornament was a fetich of shell, encrusted with turquoise, inlaid with 
rows of turquoises nicely fitted together with the form of a frog. This 
was taken from the breast of a skeleton, several feet below the surface, 
and, as an example of mosaic work, is unsurpassed. A few specimens of 
shell carving, cut in the shape of a frog with perforations tor eyes, were 
found in the Chevlon ruins; also, many shell amulets, bracelets, finger rings 
and pertorated shells; wood, bone, and shell encrusted with turquoise 
mosaics; fragments of a bow and arrow, the property of a warrior priest. 
The pottery from this ruin has many resemblances to the ancient Zuni 
ruins, but the symbolism is ‘essentially the same as that of the Tusayans, 
showing that there was a closer similarity bétween them in ancient than in 
modern times. Several vessels of clay, painted and fired, were made: in 
the forms of animals and birds, the most striking had the form of a macaw 
or parrot, made in a conventional way. This connects the clan with the 
south, where the parrot is found. One naturally recalls the intimate asso- 
ciation of the bird and snake, which has been worked out in so clever a way 
in the Yucatan ruins. 

The ruins at Chaves Pass were visited. This Pass from prehistoric 
times was one of the few available passage-ways over the Mogollon 
Mountains, and through it ran an old Moki trail, reputed to have been used 
by the Hopi traders in visiting the people south of the mountains. Several 
hundred skeletons were exhumed and a copper bell. which is the only 
specimen of metal found. This bell was found ten feet below the surface, 
with a human skeleton. It is identical with bells found in graves in Salado 
Valley at Casa Grande and Old Mexican ruins. Its form is identical with 
those made and used by Mexicans and Central Americans out of gold and 
copper, prior to the advent of the conquerors, There was taken from the 
ruins of Chaves Pass, a type of ancient pottery which has never been found 
among the Moki ruins. It is decorated with black, brown or red lines, with 
white margin. It indicated a well-marked difference between the old Hopi 
and the ancient Patki pottery. The striking figure of a bird with a long 
projecting beak characteristic of many masks used in modern Katcina 
dances, also the figure of a racoon, which was a mythical animal in the 
Hopi pantheon are found. The pottery found in the Chaves Pass was 
practically identical with that from the Colorado, Cochiti, and Verde Val- 
ley, showing that the people were formerly closely related. At Walpi, the 
old men say that their ancestors built the pueblos of the Verde Valley. 


III. The architecture of the Pueblos differed from that of 
the wild tribes. Any one can realize this, who will compare the 
terraced pueblos with the tepees or huts of the hunter Indians. 
The former are generally built of stone and arranged either 
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around the courts in which the kivas were situated, or in long 
lines, with passage-ways* between them, and usually with a wall 
surrounding them. As to the characteristics which are shown by 
the pueblos, we may notice the following elements: Ist, the walls; 
2nd, the terraces; 3rd, the balconies in front of the terraces; 4th, 
the apartments and the doors into them; 5th, the courts which 
were enclosed by the walls; 6th, the kivas within the courts; 7th, 
the gateways through the walls; 8th, the walls which surrounded 
the entire village, making a separate enclosure; gth, the inner 
rooms, or apartments, above the terrace; 10th, the store-rooms 
below the terrace; 11th, the towers, which were frequently placed 
outside of the pueblos; 12th, the garden plats and farms near the 
pueblos; 13th, the springs and sacred wells; 14th, the shrines, 
which were sometimes placed a a distance on the hill tops; 15th, 
the trails and stairways which led up to the mesas; 16th, the 
irrigating canals. All of these elements are found in the ruins 
of the ancient pueblos, showing that there was a great uniformity 
of pueblo architecture everywhere. What is more, the same ele- 
ments are found in the cliff-dwellings. 

The wild tribes differ from the Pueblos, and among them- 
selves as to the manner of erecting their tents or tepees. A 
Pima house is round, like a bee-hive; four posts supporting a 
rough frame of boards or branches, form the basis of this 
structure. Long, bent poles are so placed as to meet above this 
rude platform, to which they are tied. Hoops encircle the bows, 
and hold them laterally. Over this skeleton, earth is placed. 
Sometimes a layer of grass or brush is first applied to the frame. 
The whole is nothing else but one of the well-known “ dirt 
roofs” that can be seen in any part of New Mexico, with the 
difference, however, that the dirt roof of the pueblo rests on a 
wall of stones or mud (adobe), whereas the Pimas’ roof rests on 
the ground and forms a compact cupola. 

The Navajoes and Apaches build their tepees or wigwams in 
conical form. They insert poles into the ground in a circular 
form and draw them in to the top, bind them together, and cover 





*In the village of Oraibi the passages were nearly all perfectly straight. The houses were 
arranged in parallel rows. In Shumo-pavi the houses were arranged about a hollow squa-e, 
to which there was an entrance only at one corner. The terraces sloped toward this court. 
In Mashongnavi there were three such hollow squares, with a single entrance to each, the 
great communistic houses being arranged in parallel rows, with transverse rows across the 
end of each court. In Pescado and in Neutria, which are old villages, the houses are arranged 
about a large, irregular court, and form an eliptical figure, with several openings through the 
elipse in the interior. In Neutria the village is in the form of acrescent, with a block of 
buildings between the houses. In Kintiel the buildings are arranged in the form of an irregular 
circle; the court is in the centre, which is drained by a sink in the mesa, but there are exca- , 
vations in the court which are designed for the storing of water. In the Zuni village there 
is but one large court. All of the Buildings are arranged around this, forming great blocks 
in which the stories rise above one another, the highest story being in the centre, thus 
making an irregular pyramid. The passsge-ways between the buildings are long and narrow, 
and always diagonal. The pueblos on the Rio Grande are generally compact and isolated, 
and are ont in the open. There are very few enclosures or courts within them. 

Zuni has been built et a point having no speciai advantage for defence; convenience to 
large areas of tillable soil has apparently led to the selection of the site. This has subjected 
it in part to the same influences that at an earlier date produced the carefully walled fortress 
= of the velleys, where the defensive efficiency was dne to well-planned and constructed 
uildings. 
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the whole with a skin; leaving a hole at the top for the escape of 
the smoke, though their winter houses are built more like the 
dirt houses of the Pimas, but differ from them in that the door 
projects something like a dormer window, and has blankets of 
different colors hanging in front. The Navajoes have the singu- 
lar custom of painting the roof of their sacred tent or hut with 
the semblance of a humanized rainbow, the arch covering the 
top, but the feet and legs are upon one side, the arms and head 
upon the 

other, near © 
the ground 

It shows | 

that their 








Conical Tents and Walled Pueblo. 











ology and religion was a 
nature worship, or worship of 
the sky. They have no such 
kivas as the Pueblos have, and do 
not regard the fire as sacred, or, if they 
do, they have no such custom of leaping 
over it as the Pueblos have. Their sacred tent is not divided 
into ledges, and has no such thing as a sipapuh, or place of 
emergence. The cut illustrates the points mentioned above. 
The architectural skill of the Cliff-Dwellers and Pueblos was 
exhibited not only in the houses which they built, but in the 
contrivances which they adopted for securing a subsistence in 
the midst of their unfavorable surroundings. Among these con- 
trivances we may mention the terraces which were built on the 
sides of the cliffs, and which were used as garden-beds. All of 
the explorers. have spoken of these with admiration. Mr. 
Nordenskjold describes the terraces in Navajo Cafion. He says: 
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A little south of Step House, the talus slope was divided by low stone 
walls, built, one above the other, into level terraces, evidently designed for 
garden plats; the same as Bandelier found on the Gila, which resemble the 
nill-side terraces, in the vine-producing districts of southern Europe. 


It is evident that when the stone buildings were erected, the people 
ranked higher in culture than the nomadic Indians. They had 
permanent domiciles made with great skill, in roughly-dressed 
blocks laid in regular courses. In architecture they had 
secured great proticiency. Other remains show that they were 
agriculturists. The examination of objects found in the ruins, wit- 
ness to their skill in ‘the art of pottery. 












Lieut. Ives speaks of the terraces and 


Bh, reservoirs near the Moqui 
pueblos. He says: 


I discovered, with a spy- 
glass, two of the Moquis towns, 
~ @ight or ten miles distant, u 
the summit of a high bluff over- 
hanging the valley. They were 
built close to the edge of the preci- 
Pice, and, being the same color as the 
Mesa, it would have been difficult to dis- 
tinguish them, even with a glass, but for the vertical and horizontal lines of 
the walls and buildings. The outlines of the closely-packed structures 
looked, in the distance, like the towers and battlements of a castle, and 
their commanding position enhanced the picturesque effect. When the 
darkness fell, camp-fires—probably those of the Moquis ‘herdsmen—could 
be seen scattered along the further side of the valley. On either side 
the bluffs were cut into terraces, and laid out into gardens, which 
were irrigated from an upper reservoir. The whole reflected great 
crédit upon the Moquis’ ingenuity and skill in the department of 
engineering. The walls of the terraces and reservoirs were of partly- 
dr2ssed stone, well and stron zly built, and th? irrigating pipes conveniently 
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arranged. The little gardens were neatly laid out. The walls of the ter- 
races are kept in good condition and preservation. The stone and earth 
for their construction they carry in blankets upon their shoulders from the 
valley below. 


The most remarkable specimens of terraced hills are those 
in the Sierra Madre in Mexico. The following is the description 
given by Mr. Lumholtz: 


This Sierra Madre region is very rich in remains of a long-ago-vanished 
race of people, of whom history as yet knows nothing. Deserted pueblos, 
containing square stone houses, are frequently met with. They are gener- 
ally found on top of the hills and mountains, and are sometimes surrounded 
by fortifications in the shape of stone walls. Isolated houses, made of stone 
and clay, and plastered, so that they look white at a distance, are also found, 
_ and the Mexicans call them Casas Blancas. ’ 

The most interesting remains are, however, in the caves, which contain 
groups of houses, sometimes three stories high. Trincheras, or stone ter- 
races, are built across nearly every little valley—ten to twenty in number in 
some of them—evidently for agricultural purposes. On very steep moun- 
tain sides, these terraces were astonishing structures, fifteen, and even 
twenty, feet high, and of great solid stones, in the cyclopean style of ma- 
sonry. 


The defensive architecture of the Pueblos is a most distinctive 
and prominent feature. This, some of the recent explorers and 
those who are connected with the Ethnological Bureau, have 
minimized, and have maintained that there were no fortresses, 
but they are inconsistent with themselves. Mr. Mindeleff says’: 


Fortresses, or other purely defensive structures, form a type which is 
entirely unknown in the pueblo region, The reason is simple: military art, 
as a distinct art, was developed in a stage of culture higher than that 
attained by the ancient pueblo builders. It is true, that within the limits of 
the pueblo region, structures are found which, from their character, and the 
character of their sites, have been loosely described as fortresses, their 
describers losing sight of the fact. that the adaptability of these structures 
to defense is the result of nature, and not of art. Numerous examples are 
found where the building of a single short wall would double the defensive 
value of a site, but, in the experience of the writer, the ancient builders 
have seldom made even that slight addition to the natural advantages of 
the site they occupied. 

The first desideratum in the minds of the old pueblo builders in choos- 
ing the location of their habitations, was nearness to some area of tillable 
land. This land was generally adjacent to the site of the village, and was 
almost invariably overlooked by it, In fact, this requirement was consid- 
ered of far more importance than adaptability to defense, for the latter was 
often sacrificed to the former. These statements are true even of the 
so-called fortresses, of the cavate lodges, of the cliff ruins, and of many of 
the large village ruins, scattered over the southwestern portion of the United 
States. Among the ancient pueblo builders there was no military art, or 
rather, the military art was in its infancy; purely defensive structures, such 
as fortresses, were unknown, and the idea of defense never reached any 
greater development than the selection of an easily defended site for a vil- 
lage, and seldom extended to the artificial improvement of the site, 


This is utterly in disagreement with the testimony of the 
Spanish explorers. The following is the description given by 
Castaneda. He says: 
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Certain houses are used as fortresses; they are higher than the others 
and set up above them, like towers, and there are embrasures and loop- 
holes in them for defending the roofs and different stories, because, like the 
other villages, they do not have streets, and the flat roofs are all of a height 
and areusedincommon, The 
roofs have to be reached first, 
and those upper houses are 
the means of defending them. 
It began to snow on us there, 
and the force took refuge 
under the wings of the vil- 

_ lage, which extend out like 
balconies. with wooden pillars 
beneath, because they gener- 
ally use ladders to go up to 
those balconies, since they do 
not have any doors below. 








The foliowing is his 
description of Pecos, or 
Cicuye, the village which 
the Comanches, (a_ wild 
tribe),had besieged, but had 
been unable to capture on 
TWIN TOWER IN RUIN CANYON. account of its strength: 





Cicuye is a village of nearly five hundred warriors, who are feared 
throughout that country. It is square, situated on a rock, with’a large court 
or yard in the middle, con- 
taining the estufas. The houses 
are all alike, four stories high. 
One can go over the top of the 
whole village without there 
being a_ street to hinder. 
There are corridors going all 
around it at the first two 
stories, by which one can go 
around the whole village. 
These are like outside bal- 
conies, and they are unable to 
protect themselves under 
these. The houses do not 
have doors below, but they use 
ladders, which can be lifted 
up like “drawbridges, and so 
go up to the corridors, which 
are on the inside of the vil- 
lage. As the doors of the 
houses open on the corridor 
of that story, the corr:dor 
serves asa street. The houses 
that open on the plain are right 
back of those that open on the 
court, and in time of war they 
go through those behind them. 
The village is enclosed by a SQUARE TOWER IN RUIN CANYON. 
low wall of stone. There isa 
spring of water inside, which they are able to divert. The people of this 
village boast that no one has been able to conquer them, and that they con- 
quer whatever villages they wish. 
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‘This quotation shows that the Pueblos were at this time beset 
by the wild tribes, and were obliged to dwell in fortified villages. 
The same is proved by the cliff dwellings farther north, especi- 
ally by those which have been recently discovered in Ruin 
Cafion, and are described in Popular Science for April, 1899, by 
Mr. W, K. Moorehead. Cuts illustrating them have been kindly 
loaned us, and are furnished here. The following description is his : 


The canyon that contains the ruins does not average more than seventy 
feet in depth It is not very wide, yet a wilder place czn scarcely be 
imagined: great crags of sandstone jut out on either side; masses of rock 
have tumbled into the gorge below; a dense growth of sage bush covers 
the bottom; while the topmost ledges hang for many yards over the cliff, 
forming natural caves. . The inhabitants took advantage of the inaccessible 
nature of the gorge, and have built four kinds of structures: First, large 
towers, with very thick walls, placed upon commanding positions; second, 
small pueblos, built so as to be protected by the towers; third, cave dwell- 
ngs or cave-villages, which consisted of one or more walls enclosing a 





MAP OF RUIN CANYON, 


natural cavern in the rock; fourth, cave-shelters or hollow castles, the 
boulders forming the inner walls and roof of the habitation; while circular 
walls were built on the exposed side, thus making within the hollow two or 
three rooms resembling caves. One of the boulders has the remains of a 
tower on top. 

The first ruin in sight, is a large tower, or two towers, named “ The 
Twins,” built on large, oblong, sandstone boulders. One (A) is sixteen feet 
high, and nineteen feet across; one side square, the other rounded. The 
rock upon which it stands is twenty-four feet high, and forty-eight feet in 
length. There are port-holes, three or four inches in diameter, on all sides. 
There are four rooms in the tower upon the ground floor. The other tower (B) 
is twenty-one feet in height, twenty-one feet in diameter, and the walls 
fourteen inches in thickness; the rock upon which it stands is thirty-four 
feet in height, separated from the cliff by a fissure eight feet in width, it is 
divided into six rooms upon the ground floor. There are numerous port-holes 
in the tower. Underneath the twin towers was a cavern, fourteen feet in 
width and five feet high, in which were two small cave-dwellings. Stronger 
habitations could scarcely have been constructed. There was but one en- 
trance to each room. The entrances to the towers (A and B) ar2 toward the 
canyon, and necessitated the use of small ladders, which the occupants could 
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draw in, while the enemies would be obliged to scale the cliff. The rafters 
in all the towers are in the last stages of decay. The masunry is excellent, 
sandstone averaging 14x 5 x 4 inches has been used in the construction. 
hen one considers that all these thousands of blocks were hewn out 
by stone tools, fashioned into buildings by primitive masons, that arches, 
doorways, windows, and port-holes were accurately, neatly, and substanti- 
ally constructed, one must accord the builders a degree of architectural 
skill reached only in other lands by people who had the use of metal. 
Hollow Boulder (c) stands in the valley at the junction of the upper can- 
yons. It is thirty-nine feet long, and twenty feet high.* Beneath the 
boulder is a hollow cave, which is walled and divided into two rooms. 
There are the ruins of a tower on top of it. A spuare tower (D) stands 
upon the topmost ledge, where the canyon forks. ‘The entrance faces the 
canyon. There are no windows, but twenty port-holes in the walls. The 
entrance is three or four feet from the edge of the canyon. {t commands 
the unprotected boulder, shrine, or dwelling below. The square tower (G) 
is the tallest tower standing. It was built upon a boulder ten feet high, 





‘ 





A MASHONGNAVI WOMAN, , A MASHONGNAVI GIRL. 


sixteen féet wide, and twenty feet long. It originally had four stories, three 
of which are now standing. ‘There are no port-holes in the lower story, a 
number in the second, and very many in the third. The fourth story com- 
mands the plain above. The doorway is T shaped. The tower tapers at 
the top. It was designed for defence. Should the enemy succeed in elud- 
ing the other towers, they would be unable to. pass this in safety. It will 
be seen from the map that the ruins are all bunched together at the head 
of the canyon. It seems to have been a preferred spot for dwellings, and, 
consequently, a very vital point to be defended. Here were two caves, 
marked K and J on the map, tower G splendidly commands both of these. 
One of these was 150 feet in length, and twenty feeet in height, and con- 
tained a large compartment dwelling of nine rooms, which covered an 
extent of about sixty feet in length, fourteen feet in height, and sixteen feet 
in depth. Upon the summit mesa, extending back from the edge is a good- 
s'ze1 pueblo in ruins, protected by two buildings which have numerous 
port-holes.t 





* This boulder has been called a shrine, as it contained pictographs. 


+ Mr. Louis W. Gunckel has spoken of several other cliff-villages in the same region. 
One is called Giants’ Cave; another, Monarch Cave; another Hawk’s Nest Cove. 
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The dwellings L, M and N are the most important ruins in the entire 
canyon, and show the best architectural skill. ‘They are situated directly 
upon the edge of the cliff. One of these is circular toward the east. There 
are port-holes pointing directly downward, so that a man standing at the 
base could be shot by those above. Tower P is on the point where the 
canyon divides. It stands on a high boulder and commands an important 
position. Tower o stands on a high boulder about half-way down the side 
of the canyon. R is a good-sized compartment house, having six rooms, 
two stories in height, on the edge of the cliff. Castle U is a strong com- 
partmeat house, built upon a huge boulder, separated from the cliff by a 
fissure thirty feet in width, and twenty-five feet deep.* 


The contest between the wild tribes and the Pueblos is also 
shown by the ruined hill top forts, on the Rio Verde. These 
have been described by Dr. J. W. Fewkes, as follows: 


These fortified hill-tops are abundant in the neighborhood of the Red 
Rocks. One of the 


best examples, is a 
fortification which 
crowns the summit 
of a mesa at Oak 
Creek. Here the 
whole top, which is 
level, is surrounded 
by a wall at its edge. 
The ascent is impos- 
sible, save at one 
point where the trail 
is defended by a cir- 
cular bastion. Ibe- 
lieve that these 
structures are forti- 
fied retreats, similar 
to the utncherias of 
Sonora, and those of 
the Sierra Madre 
and the. Magdalena 
Valley. 


The defenses of 
this region are 
very interesting 
on account of 
their proximity to 
the boulder sites, 
pueblos, hill top- 
forts, and other 
structures, and 
because they are 
situated outside of 
the region which 
was strictly Pueblo territory. A north and south line, running 
a little west of the Tusayan villages, would separate the inhabited 
pueblos—the most of which are still built after the fashion of a 


« These various towers, A, B, D, P and O, along with the boulder C, and the tower U, 
are so situated as to prevent an enemy from passing up the canyon to the village, o. clus- 
ter of buildings, M, E N, K, G, H and I, at the end of the canyon. These show great 
strategic skill on the part of the Clifi-Dwellers. 





NAVAJO PRIEST. 
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fortress—from the ancient ruins on the Rio Verde. The hill- 
top-forts show that even this region was invaded by the wild 
tribes, and was abandoned because of their continued presence 


IV. The contrast between the Pueblus and the wild tribes is 
manifest not only in their works and relics, but especially in their 
dress and physical appearance. We shall, therefore, call atten- 
tion to them. 

The wild tribes remain in about the same condition that they 
were before the time of the Discovery, and are separated from 
the Pueblos by two or three periods of progress, Their clothing 
shows the difference between them. The wild tribes generally 
went nearly naked, but the Pueblos were thoroughly clothed, 
except when engaged in their religious ceremonies. 

Imitation is a faculty which is common with all Indian 
tribes, and there is no 
doubt that the wild tribes 
and Pueblos alike bor- 
rowed many customs and 
forms of art from those 
who were at a distance. 
Still the modern Pueblos 
have passed from the age 
of stone into the age of 
iron, without the use of 
copper or bronze; but 
- the antiquated plough, 
the two-wheeled cart, the 
clumsy iron-ox, the im- 
perfect saw are now found 
among them. In place of 
the wooden stick, they 
use the hoe in planting. 
They also use the chisel 
and auger in place of the 
fire- drill. They raise 
wheat, barley, melons, 
apples, pears, peaches, 
and grapes; own cattle, 
sheep, domestic dogs and 
cats. They use wool for 
their garments, and use 
the old musket, powder APACHE RUNNERS. 
and lead instead of the 
bow-and-arrow; but they are still in a state of transition from 
stone to metal. Their pottery is not as elaborate and as full of 
symbolism as centuries ago. It contains figures and ornaments, 
which are evidently borrowed from the white man, mingled with 
others which were inherited from their fathers. 
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The cuts show the contrast between the Indian tribes. In one 
group we have a Sioux warrior, a Navajo, and a Ute dressed in 
modern costumes, showing the effect of contact with the whites; 
but the spears and arrows show their original, weapons. In 
another case, the Pueblo woman is dressed in modern ‘costume, 
but she shows more taste and neatness of apparel. The usual 
custom or style of wearing the hair is shown in the picture of 
the girl. The picture of the Apache runners shows the form of 
the hunter Indian, as compared with the Pueblos. 

The wild tribes differed among themselves; but the Pueblos 
were everywhere the same. The Navajoes cultivated by irriga- 
tion and lived in log-cabins, while their cousins, the Apaches, 
moved to and fro, subsisting on the chase, and on murder and 
rapine. The Yumas in Central Chihuahua were village Indians; 
whereas those of New Mexico lived in a condition little better 
than that of the tribes of the Plain. On the other hand, the 
tribes on the Rio Grande irrigated their lands, while the tribes on 
the so called “ Médano”—those who inhabited the village of 
Tabira and its neighboring settlements, who were strictly 
Pueblos — depended upon the annual precipitation for their 
crops, and upon tanks for their drinking water. 

Many of the Apaches dress in skins, or with a blanket around 
the waist, the remainder being left completely nude. They paint 
their faces or bodies with lines of black and white, which are 
symbolic of the nature powers. They are tall and straight, 
usually with black eyes. Their hair is coarse and black. Their 
dances are such as were common in prehistoric times; they still 
continue the scalp dance, and occasionally the deer-dance, in 
which the performer wears a deer mask with its antlers and does 
the jumping and high-stepping, imitating the motions of the deer. 
Some of them live in caves, and scarcely plant or raise anything, 
but subsist mainly by hunting. They have a conception of 
the four cardinal points as mystic regions, and a folk-lore which 
differs entirely from that of the Pueblos. Their burial customs 
differ. The dead body is neither burned nor entombed. It is 
enclosed by a rude hut or bower built of rubble or stone, the 
weapons placed beside the body. Pottery vessels are perforated 
or broken—“ killed,” as the saying is. Ornaments, trinkets, 
and plumes are added to the other articles that shall accompany 
the departed one to the happy hunting ground. 
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BY JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


The Washington State Philological Society is devoted to 
the study of languages: the department of American languages 
was organized for the purpose of procuring vocabularies, study- 
ing the structure, and thus to some extent preserving the native 
languages of the State. Printed schedules will be furnished to 
those students who will aid in gathering this material; the 
schedules will belong to the society; the vocabularies will be 
studied, compared, printed, and thus preserved, to the end that 
these rapidly disappearing tongues may not be lost. 

It is well at the beginning that the members of this depart- 
ment to know who these nations were and what region they occu- 
pied; we may more satisfactorily do our work of recording and 
preserving the dialects, if we know something of their location 
and history. We will feel more at ease if we are introduced 
to some of the explorers, travelers, and philologists, who have 
heretofore visited the tribes; and we will be more careful of 
our work, if we examine the very respectable labors of those 
who have preceded us in the field which we are organized to 
explore. The first requisite for the successful completion of a 
task of this kind, is to acquire a fair idea of its scope and 
character. What nations are we to study? Where do they 
reside? What were their names and history? What languages 
did they speak, and to what distant tongues were they allied? 
What philologists have examined their languages, and where 
may we find standard guides in our labors? A general view of 
the whole subject embracing these points will certainly aid us 
in gathering and preserving the Indian languages of our State 
without wandering too far away from the paths followed by 
those Americanists who have gone this way before us. We 
take this view, not that we must blindly follow their trails, but 
that we may recognize them when found, and may not unwisely 
lead off into the wilderness. 

- The earliest Spanish, English, and American explorers did 
no more than mention the existence of the native tribes along 
the sea coasts of our State, without giving us any information 
touching either their names or languages. Our first authentic 
information comes from the journals of Lewis and Clark, who 
wintered in 1805-6 at the mouth of the Columbia River. They 
came into the State from the east, and thence down the great 
river to its mouth, visiting and becoming somewhat acquainted 
with all the tribes of the State, except those on Puget Sound 
and northward. They noted the use of different languages, 
and located and gave name to most of the tribes who lived on 
or were known along the Columbia River. While they printed 
no vocabularies in their journals, they gave us a very interest- 
ing description of the manners and customs of the tribes and 
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the first known census. Including the Nez Perces tribes, they 
calculated that there were 30,000 Indians east of the Cascades, 
and more than 8,000 along the north bank of the Columbia, 
west of the mountains, up to and including the Cowlitz, 
Chehalis, and Quinault. They made no mention of the Puget 
Sound tribes. The first official attempt to obtain the Indian 
population of the tribes occupying the present limits of our 
State was made in 1849, by Governor Joseph Lane, based 
probably upon the prior Hudson Bay census of 1845, and found 
in detail in the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for 1850. In both nomenclature and population, the report of 
Governor Lane differs from that of 1806. Many of the old 
Lewis and Clark tribal names at the mouth of the Columbia 
are found in the report of 1849; in the interior and on the upper 
Columbia, however, there was an entire renaming of the tribes. 
Instead of 30,000 souls, tpo, according to the Lewis and Clark 
census, east of the Cascade Mountains, the Lane report num- 
bers but about 12,000; the report of 1806 showed more than 
8,000 in one half of western Washington, while that of 1849 
gives but 7,000 in all the region. By the Lewis and Clark 
count, in 1806 there were 50,000 Indians in the present limits of 
our State; in 1849 there were but 19,000; while the census of 
1890 shows but 11,181. 

One of the most interesting philological items in the North- 
west, is the existence and growth of the Chinook jargon. It is 
a trade language, which seems to have grown up with the con- 
tact between the English and American traders and the Indian 
tribes. While it is called Chinook, yet it must not be con- 
founded with the Indian language of the same name, for they 
are entirely distinct and separate types of speech. The Chinook 
jargon is formed out of words borrowed from the Nootkan and 
Chinook Indian tongues, and from the Canadian-French and 
English. Its existence was noticed as early as the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in 1805, and Hale, the eminent philologist of 
the Wilkes exploring expedition in 1841, prepared a list of the 
jargon words. Of these eighteen were of Nootkan origin, 
forty-one were English, thirty-four were French, one hundred 
and eleven were Chinook Indian, while the rest were of 
unknown origin. In 1863, George Gibbs published his “ Diction- 
ary of the Chinook Jargon,” containing about five hundred 
words. Since the publication of Hale the list of words had 
doubled, necessity had increased the jargon vocabulary to one 
hundred and twenty Chinook words, the Nootkan to twenty- 
four, the English to sixty-seven, the French had more than 
doubled; while a large number of new words had crept in from 
other native tribes. To-day, this jargon is spoken by every 
Indian within the state of Washington, and is, within that 
boundary, a universal language to the native tribes. Rev. M. 
Eells, long a missionary among the Indians, finds himself able 
to preach to a congregation of natives, composed of many 
tribes unable to converse in their mother tongue, all of whom 
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however, can understand his Chinook jargon sermons, and all 
join in singing the same jargon hymns, although, otherwise 
they are unable to converse. 

Seven separate stock languages were originally spoken 
within the present limits of the state of Washington, viz.: (1) 
The Wakashan, spoken by the Makah bands at Cape Flattery. 
Formerly there were seven or eight villages of these people at 
Neah Bay, Cape Flattery, and Cape Osette; they are now con- 
gregated at Neah Bay, Waatch, and Osette; they spoke a lan- 
guage closely related to that used on the west coast of Van- 
couvers Island, and came from that quarter. (2) The Salishan, 
is the most widely spoken stock of the State, extending from 
the Coeur d’Alene and Spokane on east, to the Quinault and 
Quillayute on the west; it was spoken by the Clallams and 
Lummi on the north, and the Chehalis and Cowlitz on the 
south; it was the language of the Puget Sound tribes. (3) The 
Chinookan was spoken at the mouth of the Columbia River 
and on Shoal-water Bay; it was one of the first coast languages 
known to the early explorers and fur-traders, and became the 
base of the trade jargon; the Chinooks flattened the forehead, 
and that tribe was the center of that custom. (4) The Shahap- 
tian was the language of the Nez Perce, the Palouse, the 
Klickitat, and the Yakima; upon the appearance of the white 
man, it was fast moving southward, and had already reached 
the headwaters of the Multwomah. (5) The Waiilatpu in- 
cluded the Cayuse tribe near Walla Walla, and a small but now 
extinct tribe in Oregon. (6) The Chimakuan stock takes its 
name from the subtribe which lived on the Quimper peninsula, 
south of Port Townsend. The Quillayutes lived on the Pacific 
beach at La Push, at the mouth of the Quallayute River, and 
the Hoh subtribe at the mouth of the Hoh River, belongs to 
this stock. There are but few Quillayutes and Hoh left, and 
yet fewer of the original Chimakum; the latter may be sought 
for in the Chimakuan valley, south of Port Townsend, or 
around the Indian camps at Port Ludlow or Port Gamble. 
This stock and the subtribe Kwalioqua of the Athapascan, 
deserve most prompt and careful study, for the present genera- 
tion is their last. (7) The Athapascan, spoken by a small tribe 
on the Boisfort and Pe-ell prairies on the headwaters of the 
Chehalis and Willopah Rivers. This tribe has greatly interested 
me, for the stock from which it sprang is spread throughout the 
Yukon valley, and reaches from the Arctic Ocean to Mexico; 
from the Pacific to Hudson Bay. The Umpquas of Oregon, 
the Navajos, and the dreaded Apaches of Arizona and Mexico 
belong to it. The presence of this offshoot in our territory 
was first noticed by Horatio Hale, the philologist of the Wilkes 
expedition in 1841, who gave to the tribe the name Kwalioqua; 
he noted its affinity with the language spoken by the Klat- 
skania, who resided on Wapatoo Island, on the south side of 
the Columbia River. Hale gave a short vocabulary of the 
Klatskania, but I do not find a specimen of the Kwalioqua. 
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In 1855, however, George Gibbs wrote about two hundred 
words of the Kwalioqua, which, under the name of Willopah, 
seems to be the only vocabulary now existing of this dialect. 
Two or three years ago, Major Powell, chief of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, sent me a copy of this vocabulary, and I instituted 
inquiry for any one who could speak it. George Leschi, who 
is probably the most competent Indian linguist in this State, 
informed me that one Yuckton, near the Chehalis reservation, 
could speak it, and we visited this old man this spring. After 
an explanation we were surprised and delighted to find not only 
that he could talk it, but that he and his father, Skoo-koo-mah, 
were the persons from whom Gibbs obtained his vocabulary in 
1855. With a copy of Gibbs’ vocabulary in my hand, I soon 
proved to my satisfaction that this old man was the identical 
person he pretended to be, for he gave me the same words, and 
failed to remember those lacking in the Gibbs’ manuscript. I 
found three persons (and there are no more) who can speak 
the Kwalioqua, while I found but one who talked the Klats- 
kania dialect. No pains ought to be spared to preserve the 
Kwalioqua, and as much information as possible concerning 
the tribe. 

Upon my suggestion, Prof. Harlan I. Smith, acting for the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York, has 
already cast the features of old Yuckton, the last man of the 
Kwalioqua, of whom Hale says, “they are bold, hardy, wild, 
and savage.” Gibbs was informed by an old Indian that the 
Klatskania, ‘“‘ formerly owned the prairies on the Tsihalis at the 
mouth of the Skukumchuck (where Centralia and Rochester 
now stand), but, on the failure of game, left the country, 
crossed the Columbia River and occupied the mountains to the 
south.” From the circumstantial account of this migration 
given by both old Yuckton and the Klatskania woman, I am 
inclined to credit the assertion and look upon these people as 
offshoots of the Athapascan tribes on the upper Frazer River. 
Maria, the Klatskania, informs me, also, that her people inter- 
married with the Umpquas of Oregon, who also belonged to 
the Athapascan stock. 

Generally, the Indian has no “r” sound in his language; the 
Kwalioqua, on the contrary, sounds it plainly. I was surprised 
at this fact, but an examination of the Gibbs’ vocabulary dis- 
closed that there could be no mistake about its presence as 
plainly as in the English. 

From information gathered by Gallatin and Hale, Tolmie 
and Gibbs, by Eells and Boaz, and by other students, Major 
Poweil has prepared and published in the Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology a linguistic map, showing 
the areas covered by the seven stock languages of. Washington. 
The following list shows the stock to which each tribe in the 
State is at present assigned, and also suggests where persons 
speaking each tribal dialect may be found. It is offered as an 
aid to students, who may desire to find material for study: 


” 
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TRIBE. STOCK 
Cathlamet, Chinookan, 
Calispel, Salishan. 
Cayuse, Waiilatpuan, 
Chehalis, Salisham, 
Chimakum, Chimakuan, 
Clallam, Salishan, 
Classet, Wakashan, 
Clatsop, Chinhookan, 
Cceur d’Alene or Skits- Salishan, 

wish, , 
Colville, Salishan, 
Cowlitz, Salishan, 
Dwamish, Salishan, 
Etakmur, Salishan, 
Georgetown, Salishan, 
Gig Harbor, Salishan, 
Grays Harbor, Salish< n, 
Hoh, Chimakuan, 
Hoquiam, Salishan, 
Humtulips, Salishan, 
Kalispelm, Salishan, 
Kamiltpah, Shahaptian, 
Kinikane (Okanagan), Salishan, 
Klasset, Wakashan, 
Klickitat, Shahaptian, 
Klinquit, Shahaptian, 
Kowwassaye, Salishan, 
Kwalhioqua, Athapascan, 
Lake (Okanagan), Salishan, 
Lummi, Salishan, 
Makah, Wakasham, 
Methow, Salishan, 
Montesano, Salishan, 
Moses Band, Salishan, 
Muckleshoot, Salishan, 
Mud Bay, Salishan, 
Nespelum, Salishan. 
Nez Perce, Shahaptian, 
Nooksack, Salishan, 
Nusqually, Salishan, 
Ochechole, Shahaptian, 
Okanagan, Shahaptian, 
Osette, Wakashan, 
Owailopah (Willopah), Athapascan, 


WHERE FOUND. 


Columbia River, Bay Center, Shoal- 
water Bay. 

Colville Reservation, 

Yakima,Grand Ronde and Umatilla 
Reservations. 

Chehalis, Puyallup or Nisqually 
Reservations, 

Chimakum Valley, Port Ludlow, 
Quillayute, Port Gamble, and 
Hoh River. 

Skokomish or Snohomish Reserva- 
tion, Port Townsend. 

Neah Bay. 

Bay Center, Shoalwater Bay. 

Colville Reservation, Coeur d’ Alene 
Lake, and Spokane. 

Colville Reservation. 

Toledo, Cowlitz, and Nisqually Res. 

Black River, Port Madison, and 
Tulalip Reservation. 

Lummi, Port Madison, Snohomish, 
and Tulalip. 

Shoalwater Bay. 

Nisqually and Puyallup Reserv’ns. 

Quinault, Chehalis, Puyallup Res. 

Mouth of Hoh Kiver, and Quilla- 
vute Reservation. 

Grays Harbor, Puyallup, and Cheh- 
alis Reservations. 

Grays Harbor, Puyallup, or Cheh- 
alis Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Yakima Reservation 

Colville Reservation. 

Neah Bay. 

Yakima, Puyallup, and Upper 
Cowlitz River. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Yakima Reservation. 

Near Rochester, Thurston Co.; Nis- 
qually Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Lummi Island, Snohomish, and 
Whatcom, 

Neah Bay and Osette. 

Colville and Yakima Reservation, 
Columbia River. 

Chehalis and Puyallup Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Muckleshoot and Puyallup Res. 

Mud Bay, near Olympia. 

Colville Reservation. 

Nez Perce and YakimaReservation. 

Lummi, Nooksack River. 

Nusqually, Chehalis, Puyallup Res 

Yakima Reservation. 

Colville Reservation. 

Cape Osette, Neah Bay. 

Near Rochester, Thurston Co.; Nis 

qually Reservation, Bay Center. 
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TRIBE. STOCK. WHERE FOUND. 





Oyhut, Salishan, Grays Harbor, Quinaiult or Cheh- 
alis Reservation. 

Palouse, Shahaptian, Yakima Reservation. 

Pantese, Shahaptian, Yakima Reservation. 

Pend d’Oreille, Salishan, Colville Reservation. 

Pisquose, Salishan, Yakima Reservation. 

Puyallup, Salishan, Puyallup Reservation. 

Queets (Quaitso), Salishan, Mouth of Queets River, Quinaiult 
Reservation. 

Quillayute, Chimakuan, La Push, mouth of Quallayute 
River. 

Quinault, Salishan, Quinault Reservation. 

Sans Poil, Salishan, Colville Reservation. 

Satsop, Salishan, Chehalis or Puyallup Reservation. 

Seapcah, Salishan, Yakima Reservation. 

Shyik, Shahaptian, Yakima Reservation. 

Skagit, Salishan, Tulalip, Snohomist, Skagit River. 

Skinpah, Salishan, Yakima Reservation. 

Skitswish ( Coeur Salishan, Colville Reservation. 

d’Alene), 

Sklallam (Claliam), Salishan, Skokomish or Snohomish Re:erva- 
tion, Port Townsend Bay. 

Skokomish, Salishan, Skokomish Reservation. 

Snohomish, Salishan, Tulalip Reservation. 

Squakson, : Salishan, Squakson Island, Nusqually or 
Puyallup Reservation. 

Squally, Salishan, Nusqually and Puyallup Reserv’n. 

Snoqualmie, Salishan, Tulalip Reservation. 

Spokane, Salishan, Colville Reservation, Spokane. 

Steilacoom, Salishan, Nusqually or Puyallup Reservation. 

Swinomish, Salishan, Swinomish and Tulalip Reserv’ns. 

Syawa, Shahaptian, Yakima Reservation. 

‘Toanooch, ' Salishan, Skokomish leservation. 

Tsihalis (Chehalis), Salishan, Chehalis, Nusqually and Puyallup 
Reservations. 

Tsniuk (Chinook), Chinook, Columbia River, Bay Center, Shoal- 

water Bay. 
Wahkiacum, Chinookan, Bay Center, Cascade, and Freeport, 


Wash , and Warm Springs and 
Yakima Reservations. 


Waiilatpu, Waiilatpuan, Umatilla, Grand Ronde and Yakima 
Reservations. 
Walla Walla, Shapaptian, Umatilla,Grand Ronde and Yakima 
, Reservations. 
Wanatchee, Salishan, Yakima Reservation. 


Willopah (Owailopah), Athapascan, Near Rochester, Thurston Co.; Nis- 
quallyfReservation, Bay Center. 

Wisham, Chinookan, Yakima Reservation. 

Yakima, Shahaptian, Yakima and Puyallup Reservation. 





In conclusion, I beg to say to those interested in the study 
of aboriginal languages of Washington, that this society at its 
last meeting created a department of American languages, and 
I have been placed temporarily in charge of it; a system of 
schedules to aid in the collection of vocabularies, copied after 
those prepared by Major Powell for the Smithsonian, has been 
prepared, and will be printed for the use of students who 
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desire to aid in gathering material; and it is hoped that by the 
next annual meeting we may have collected such lists and 
other material, as will encourage us in a renewed attempt to 
preserve the dialects of the tribes that preceded us in the pos- 
session of the splendid state of Washington. In the name of 
this society, you are requested to lend your aid in gather- 
ing the languages, traditions, and archeology of these tribes, 
upon the express promise that all such work shall belong to 
the society and to the public, and that every student employed 
shall have full and fair credit for work done. 





PREHISTORIC MAN IN SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA. 


BY H. CLAY MILLER. 


Between Pittsburg, Pa., and Cairo in Illinois, and along the 
tributaries of the Ohio River, as well as on both sides of that 
stream, there evidently dwelt, before the coming of the white 
man, multitudes of people of another race. This locality must 
have been near the center of population, as it is of ours at the 
present day. Their territory, judging by the remains, included 
the valley of the Ohio, from the Allegheny Mountains on the 
east to the Mississippi, and extended from the Cumberland 
Mountains on the south to the northern lakes. The aborigines 
who inhabited this region were probably the most advanced of 
all the Indians this side of Mexico and Arizona. They had 
communication with all parts of the country from ocean to 
ocean; they. were very skillful artisans; and, as is the case 
with the present race, this was one of the centers of their wide- 
spread trade and commerce. But they have vanished, and are 
gone to that great beyond, from whence no traveler has ever 
returned; and all that we know of them has been learned from 
their remains that have survived the decay of time. 

Much idle and futile speculation has been indulged in 
regarding the origin of primitive Americans. Were they the 
lost tribes of Israel? Were they King Solomon’s argonants, 
who came to our California Ophir in search of gold, silver, and 
precious stones? Or did they find their way here from Siberia 
by Behring Strait and the Aleutian Islands? I am sure I do 
not know, and will leave the solution of these questions to other 
students of science and of man. 

My attention was first called to the study of archzology in 
the summer of 1877, and my first exploration was made during 
that year, in what was then known as the Holmes’ mound, 
situated on the farm, in this (Dearborn) county, former!y owned 
by James Holmes, near the Ohio River, half a mile south of 
Langheny Creek. This creek derives its name from Col. 
Langheny, who was defeated near it, in the early settlement of 
this country, by the celebrated chief, Brant, on the 25th of 
August, 1781. 
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My first find was a small stone pipe, which I found inside of 
a human skull. This pipe was carved out of hard black rock, 
and with the human bones and skull were many beads made of 
sea shells, among which was one small, perfect conch shell, and 
near by was a paint cup, in which was a ball of cannel coal or 
shale, and an earthenware bottle, made of baked clay inter- 
mixed with pounded mussel shells. This mound was near an 
ancient cemetery and village site, comprising some fifteen or 
twenty acres, which I found to be a very interesting field for 
archeological study. The surface finds of relics at this place 
have been varied and numerous, consisting of pipes, discoidal 
stones, celts, arrow and spear points, and almost every variety 
of chipped flint implement made and used by primitive Ameri- 
can aborigines; and some of them are of the finest specimens 
of early Indian art. 

I have never found relics of much importance on the south, 
or Kentucky, side of the river; but on this (Indiana) side of 
the Ohio, I have explored several mounds, that proved very 
rich in remains of the prehistoric race. In this region almost 
every beautiful building spot now occupied by the white man’s 
village, city, or country mansion, was formerly the village site 
or funeral place of the former occupants. As an instance of 
this fact, our picturesque River View Cemetery was once the 
burial place of a bygone race; the artistic and elegant fountain 
near its center, having been erected on an artificial mound of 
prehistoric date; and in excavating recent graves, the sexton 
has thrown out celts, grooved hammers and other stone imple- 
ments from depths of from two and a half to six feet. 

In the fine and fertile valley of Langheny Creek are many 
mounds, village sites, and burial places that, when fully 
explored, may reveal as marvelous relics of the early inhabi- 
tants, as did the celebrated Hopewell group, so graphically 
described by Prof. Warren K. Moorehead. A mile northwest 
of Hartford, in this (Dearborn) county, is a mound, on Mr. 
Wia. T. Wilber’s land, about thirty feet in diameter, particularly 
worthy of an extended notice. When built, this mound stood 
on the north bank of Langheny Creek; but it is now some dis- 
tance from it, the stream having long since changed its course 
at this point, by cutting a new channel. On opening this ordi- 
nary-looking earth-heap, it was found to conceal an agglomera- 
tion of stone cists, ranged, without order, in tiers, one above the 
other, each containing the bones of from one to seven indi- 
viduals, including the skeletons of infants as well as of ‘adults 
of allages. Many of the skeletons were mingled together in 
the utmost confusion, and all seemed, from appearances, to 
have been deposited here at the same time. The upper cists 
were well covered with long, wide stone slabs, undressed, over 
which the earth was thrown until all were securely covered. 
This exploration was made, by kind permission of Mr. Wilber, 
in connection with Rev. S. E. Davies and James Kittle, in 
October, 1898. We found the skeletons in all positions; some 
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laid with the face downward; others with the face upward, and 
many having the bones all jumbled together, as though they 
had been gathered up after the flesh on them had all disap- 
peared arid thrown in the stone graves in aheap. Near the 
top of the mound in a stone enclosure, ten feet in length by 
three feet wide, were seven skeletons of adults laid together 
with some regularity. With these we recovered two incisor 
teeth of the bear and ten of the wolf, each perforated at the 
base; several small beads, made from mussel shells, and one 
soapstone pipe decorated at the top. 





FORMOSA. 


BY A. S. GATSCHET. 


Formosa Island has recently been visited twice and described 
in a graphic German style by Dr. Albrecht Wirth; though he 
remained on this fertile isle only a few months, his relation is 
brimful of new and interesting observations. He intended to 
give a historic sketch only, but this was impossible without 
founding it upon a topographic and ethnographic basis which is 
in many points resting on linguistic inquiry (“ Geschichte For- 
mosa’s bis Aufang, 1898,” von Albrecht Wirth. Carl George; 
Bonn, 1898. Octavo, pp. 188). 

Formosa lies in the China Sea, extends from 22° to 25° 
north latitude, and has pretty near the shape of a huge banana. 
The cordillera in the middle parts of -Formosa, about 4,000 feet 
high, is of volcanic origin, and the eruptive powers are but 
slumbering, not extinct. Its territory has been separated from 
China by irruption of the salt sea in recent geological epochs 
only, and forty fathoms is the averaze depth of the Straits of 
Tokien. In its northern parts the climate is variable, windy and 
unhealthy, but the south has an equable temperature conductive 
to health, and allowing many inhabitants to become centenarians. 
Many different races have settled on the island long before the 
advent of the white man, and some portions of the centre have 
never been explored yet, on account of the truculent savagery of 
the inhabitants. These are Melanesian, Malay and Negrito 
tribes, Mongolic and dwarf nations; the author locates them 
carefully and sketches their histcry as far as traceable. Later 
on the invasion of Hollanders plays an important part; more 
formidable was that of the Chinese, for where this people have 
settled in numbers and ingrafted itself, it is impossible to remove 
them again. Through the late. war with China the insular king- 
dom of Japan has wrested the domination of Formosa from 
China, but the Chinese-Mongols will stay there and hardly be 
superseded by Japanese immigration. With the events of that 
war and the peace concluded at Shimonoseki Wirth’s interesting 
volume comes to an end. 








EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, LL. D. 


THE CHIEF DISCOVERIES AT Kom-EL Aumar, the site of 
Herakonpolis, whose ancient naine was Nekhen, were made on 
the site of an ancient temple. Hence the relics are of unique 
value; for the remains of the primitive kings hitherto found, cer- 
tainly for many years, have been sepulchral. Prof. Petrie con- 
siders these relics to be hardly less than six thousand years old, 
and some of them to probably exceed that period. There lived, 
therefore, in the valley of the Nile a people, who had attained 
high artistic skill and could turn out high-class work, previous to 
the pyramid era. 

This appears by a short study of the collection. For ex- 
ample, among the finds are two maceheads of limestone, the 
smaller perfect, the larger unfortunately broken. Both are orna- 
mented with carvings in relief, well and clearly executed. The 
former represents a king, Nar-Mer, seated under a canopy at the 
top of a long flight of steps Behind him is the high priest, 
whose name is also inscribed, and the royal servant—together 
with different kinds of cattle and symbols denoting their num- 
ber—a schedule of either the king’s property or his spoils. On 
the larger mace he is represented as superintending irrigation 
works—he holds in his hand a hoe, people are busy among the 
streams. Perhaps his majesty is going in state to lay the first 
stone or turn the first sod in some scheme for canalization or 
reclamation. 

Evolution is illustrated by a series of objects in slate. They 
begin as plainly-fashioned slabs, sometimes rudely imitating an 
animal in outline, with a slight hollow in the middle. These 
were used in the preparation of pigments, often for personal 
adornment, Then they were made larger and adapted to other 
purposes. They were sculptured in low relief and converted 
into records. One, the general design of which brings to mind 
some old Indian work, bears figures of wild creatures. The most 
interesting of all, however, remains behind in Egypt, and is 
represented only by a cast. Here King Nar-Mer again appears. 
On one side he is walking in state, and is attended by four men 
bearing the standards of their nomes. These men, it is worth 
notice, represent different types, and wear their hair in different 
fashions, showing that the population at that early date contained 
diverse elements. Qn the other side he is engaged in the pastime 
of knocking his captive enemies on the head with a mace. 
Apparently his lord high executioner completed the work, and 
made all sure by decapitating the victims; for ten corpses lie 
near, each with the head placed between the legs. 
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A curious thing is a block of stone which once supported 
the pivot of a door It is carved into the shape of a captive, 
with hands bound behind his back, seemingly crushed down by 
the weight, and playing the part of gryphon or other “ fearsome” 
beasts in Romanesque portals. This illustrates a passage in the 
Book of the Dead, which says that the wicked shall be crushed 
under the doors of Hades. I glance in passing at an extraordi- 
nary collection of small carved objects in ivory, which were 
buried in one mass, about seven feet long and two wide and deep, 
including figures of men, women, and animals.- Besides these 
are various statuettes, often well executed, pottery not generally 
so gocd, numerous figures—votive offerings—in the same ma- 
terial, jars of alabaster, sometimes very graceful, and in stone. 
The most remarkable is a fine vase, quite half a yard in diameter, 
beautifully worked in a handsome diorite or syenite, one of those 
rather rare varieties where the hornblende assumes a lancet-like 
outline. The rock is a tough one, and would not be easily 
wrought even at the present day. Yet it could be executed in 
the valley of the Nile full six thcusand years ago! : 

“ The figures from the main find,” as Prof. Petrie calls them, 
are nearly all in green glazed ware, showing that the system of 
modelling in sand body, and glazing over, was fully developed in 
the earliest dynasties. Monkeys are abundant; there are also 
the pig, calf, oryx, dog, pelican, hawk, scorpion, and a fish. Two 
human figures are a bound captive and a dwarf. The dwarf is of 
the Pcah-Sokar type, and illustrates how the Egyptians venerated 
monstrosities as due to some superhuman cause. The glazed 
ware is also seen in model vases and jars, and a small tile, like 
that in the pyramid at Sacquara, proves the early date of such 
faience decoration. : 


THE BULK OF THE RELICS FROM DENDERAH® range from the 
Sixth to the Seventh Dynasty. Among them is a large series 
of sculptured tablets, some deeply engraved, but most of them 
in relief, which were used as panels for the adornment of tombs. 
These, in one case, are practically complete. Another tomb 
yielded a set cf bronze instruments used in the funeral cere- 
monies, statuettes, jars of pottery and of alabaster, beads, and 
miscellaneous ornaments. Two quaint figures, representing 
mourners, are worth notice; they have been made on the wheel 
as eartheware jars, and these have been slightly moulded into 
shape, the face and arms being added in each case. One is weep- 
ing, and the tears seem to need the help of the knuckles; the 
other is tearing the hair. A delicately-wrought dish for the 
toilet table, made out of hard diorite in the shape of a river mus- 
sel, could not be surpassed by any workman of the present day, 








*See Dr. Winslow’s article on Prof. Petrie’s discoveries at Denderah in the ANTIQOARIAN for 
May and June. 
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and some other bowls in a similar material are worth notice. 
Two sitting figures, well executed, represent a king and queen, 
whose names indicate that they probably belong to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Nor must I forget a small, but very interesting, 
object. It is nothing else than a homely bone button, about as 
big as is now worn on a coat, with carving on the face. Prof. 
Petrie has seen several such from time to time, and takes this to 
represent a couple of monkeys—for these buttons exhibit a 
degeneration in the process of copying similar to that which is 
found on Gaulish coins that started from a Greek model. 

Contrast these two inventories—the simple inscription, on a 
stele, that Nekhen and his wife Hepu had: Serfs, 31; oxen, 33; 
asses, 13; goats, 100; four boats of one form, and five of 
another; with the personal possessions of Nar-Mer, on the 
limestone mace from Hierakonpolis. This inventory runs: 
Oxen, 400,000; goats, 1,422,000; captives, 120,000; followed by 
an enclosure for wild animals, which seems to include the num- 
ber 120,000. 

Prof. Petrie well says of a portion of his collection that, 
“these monuments of the civil life are of unique value for the 
civilization of the earliest dynasties” The collections, as a 
whole, are fully up to the Petrie standard. 


St. Joun’s Gospet. The discovery of fragments of the 
Gospel of St. John by the Egypt Exploration Fund proves to be 
of the highest importance and deepest interest. They antedate 
any of our previously known texts by 100 to 150 years. Messrs 
Grenfell and Hunt have just completed their critical study of the 
text, and facsimiles of these fragments will appear in the volume 
of the society shortly, with a great many discovered documents 
of the first century translated. The first chapter of St. Matthew 
(A. D. 150) and the Logia (New Sayings of Christ), it will be 
remembered, were in book form and not on a roll. This, also 
our discovery, is in book form. 

It has been assumed that the form of writing a book or codex 
dated from the introduction of vellum; but the foregoing and 
like discoveries by us show that such fashion was in use for 
Christian literature of the earliest times. 

While the Logia and St. Matthew fragments are in single 
leaves, this papyrus of St. John is on a sheet, and is written upon 
both sides. Moreover, the first leaf contains St. John i., and the 
second leaf St. John xx., in part; so that we possess one of the 
outer sheets of a large quire between which and chapter xx. 
were the intervening chapters, now lost. This book of the 
Gospel of St. John contained about fifty pages. 

It is important to note that the usual contractions for theo- 
logical words, like God, Jesus, Christ, Spirit, are used; for, if 
such contractions were familiar in the second and third centuries, 
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they must have been introduced much earlier. Do they not 
show the existence of a Christian literature as early as 100 A. D.? 

The text is a small uncial and of a rather informal semi- 
literary type. The text may be said to resemble that of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, to which are added variants of its own, The 
papyri from Behnesa are an inexhaustible mine, as the coming 
volume will abundantly show. 


THe Toms oF THotHmes I. The claim is positively made 
that M. Loret has discovered the tomb of Thothmes I[., who 
restored Egypt to her former power, and of whom Mariette said 
that “the reign of Thothmes marks an advance in the path of 
progress.” Dr. Steindorff, of Leipsic, accepts the discovery 
absolutely. The tomb is located in the extreme western end of 
the Valley of the Kings (Thebes), between those of the Kings 
Seti I. and Seti II., and contains two chambers of small size. 
It is the smallest of all the royal tombs yet found. This king 
was the first ruler to depart from the custom of building tombs, 
usually pyramidal in form, in the lowlands. His tomb is hewn 
out of the solid rock in the hills—the reason, perhaps, for its 
being so small. Thothmes’ substantial example was followed by 
the great Pharaohs on a grand scale. It was near the tomb of 
this Thothmes that Loret had found the tomb of the fan-bearer, 
Mai-her-pre, whom the monarch so'loved as to place his tomb 
near his own. This high official’s tomb contained finely-colored 
texts from the Book of the Dead, a draught-board with a com- 
plete set of draughtsmen, thirteen large jars, quivers with arrows, 
a large couch, and other objects of interest; all in the best 
preservation. 


PREHISTORIC Retics. At the summer exhibition in London 
of objects found last winter and spring were two specimens of 
chipped flint weapons, from a small valley located far above the 
present level of the Nile. Their sharp edges show that they 
have not been rolled in a stream, and they were doulttless drop- 
ped where they were dug up. The art and workmanship of the 
neolithic people is also well illustrated; their skill is wonderful, 
as, for instance, in causing the blades of the broad, flat knives to 
meet exactly in the middle. There are axes, daggers and sundry 
weapons of other kinds of stone, often very similar to those 
found in Europe, besides wooden bows and flint-headed arrows; 
but even more remarkable are the vases. Many are made of 
stone; they are beautifully finished and very graceful in design. 
Two or three different shapes predominate; one, a rather tall 
vase, recalling a shape still retained in Breton pottery, with very 
small handles; another, flatter and with a neck narrow in pro- 
portion; while a third is more saucer-like. The curves seem to 
be as accurate as though a lathe had been used, yet Prof. Petrie 
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has no doubt that all are hand-made. Various materials are 
employed, some being comparatively soft, such as alabaster, 
limestone or serpentine; others very hard, such as porphyries 
and diorite. Beauty of color has been considered as well as 
grace of form, several vases being, very remarkable in this 
respect. The pottery is light in color, with ornamentation 
rudely painted in a dull red. This sometimes is merely a pattern, 
at others a boat is represented, or animals; the designs now and 
again suggesting that here we have the original model of the 
earliest pottery found at Camirus in Rhodes. 


METALLURGY, Other relics exhibited illustrate the progress of 
metallurgy. The casting of copper—apparently, the making of 
bronze—was known in prehistoric times, but a couple of rude 
vases of hammered copper have been found, which probably be- 
long to the second dynasty, thus showing that even then no great 
skill had been attained in metal working. These discoveries, 
together with those of the last two or three years, have practi- 
' cally opened another volume of Egyptian history. They indi- 
cate the growth of indigenous arts and the: radual passage from 
an age of stone, when much skill was shown in dealing with in- 
tractable materials, to the better known one of bronze. They 
prove that, at a very early date, gold was used for ornamental 
purposes, with pearl shell, amethyst, agate and lapis-lazuli. Thus 
the history of an early civilization in Egypt—perhaps the most 
ancient in the world—has been discovered, and the hints which 
it affords may illuminate the dark places of other countries. 


LisyAN SETTLEMENTS. An important result of the past 
season’s work has been the discovery of the Libyan settlements 
in Egypt, the date of which is about 2400 B. C.. towards the close 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. For some time pottery and other relics 
have been turned up, which, though believed to be about that 
age, did not correspond with the ordinary Egyptian work. Last 
winter, in examining a cemetery containing over a hundred 
graves, these objects have been found abundantly. The method 
of interment was peculiar, the bodies being buried in a contracted 
position in graves about four feet across and two deep, on which 
account Prof. Petrie calls them the Pan-grave people. The pot- 
tery was generally placed at the edge of the grave, and it bears 
a much closer resemblance to the prehistoric types than to that 
which was generally used in Egypt from the Twelfth to the Four- 
teenth Dynasty. Besides the pottery, skulls of goats and oxen 
were numerous, These were painted with red and black spots, 
the back part being cut away so that they might be suspended 
against a wall. 


A List oF OtympiAn Victrors. The recent exhibition in 
London of Greek papyri discovered by the Egyptian Explora- 
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tion Fund has created extraordinary interest. I regret that space 
will allow me to call attention here to a single fragment only, 
under the above title. This week’s mail brings the particulars, 
not yet published to the world. 

The papyrus is a detailed list of the winners in all the thirteen 
events that formed the famous Olympian games during a period 
of nearly seven years. Both the annotators of Pindar and the 
sketches of Pausanias, the antiquarian, give us the dates of 
isolated victories; but, in this papyrus, we have, for the first time, 
a complete list of the events in one olympiad; besides the 
account for nearly another olympiad. 

But this is not all. The list chances to cover the time when 
Pindar and Baccolylides were composing odes, now extant, in 
honor of the Olympian victors. Hence the list furnishes inde- 
pendent testimony for the accurate dating of these famous odes. 

Greek plastic art is supplied with historical evidence. Pau- 
sanias gives us the names of certain sculptors (as well as of vic- 
tors) at Olympia. Some of the inscribed pedestals, excavated 
by the German scholars at Olympia, confirm what Pausanias 
states; and now this papyrus enables us to date, to a year, both 
the victory and the statues. This list of Olympian victors, in- 
cluding an elaborate commentary, will appear in the second 
volume of the Grzco-Roman Branch of the Fund. 





GOLD AND ITS HISTORY. 
[An Extract. 
BY CHARLES E, PEET. 


S. W. McCallie, assistant geologist, Geological Survey of 
Georgia, has an interesting article on the history of gold in 
Bulletin No. 4, of the Geological Survey of Georgia. Probably 
the oldest written account of gold occurs in the second chapter 
of Genesis, where it is spoken of as occurring along the river 
Pison, a stream which flows from the Garden of Eden. Many 
allusions to gold occur in the Old Testament, from which it is 
learned that it was extensively used by the Jews in adorning 
the robes of their priests and decorating their places of wor- 
ship. The amount of gold used in decorating Solomon's 
Temple has been valued at $250,000,000. 

The source of this gold has been recently asserted to be the 
rich gold deposits now being worked in South Africa, but this 
is only conjecture. However, recent explorations of these 
gold fields by John Hays Hammond, have shown that they . 
were worked by the ancient inhabitants of the country many 
centuries ago. Old workings extend along the outcrop of the 
gold reefs for more than three hundred miles in Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland. The work consists of open pits from twenty- 
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five to fifty feet deep, and several hundred yards in length. 
Excavations by Theodore Bent, while exploring the ruins of 
the ancient cities of. Zimbabwe in Mashonaland, disclosed the 
remains of numerous furnaces, crucibles, and casting molds, 
the handiwork of some prehistoric race familiar with gold and 
the various modes of extracting it from the ores. Within his- 
toric times, gold was discovered by the Boers and travelers in 
the Transvaal as early as 1854, but extensive mining did not 
begin until 1868. 

The unearthing of gold vessels from the buried cities of 
Egypt and the remains of ancient works in the gold fields of 
western Asia, show that the inhabitants of these countries 
were familiar with the precious metal and mined it more or less 
extensively hundreds of years before the Christian era. In 
India gold mining appears to be as old as its civilization. The 
remains of prehistoric works are found in many of the prov- 
inces. The early workings seem to have been placers only. It 
has been suggested by Pumpelly that the gold fields of India 
were the source of the fabulous wealth of Croesus. 

In Japan, gold mines have been worked for centuries, the 
early workings being placers. How early is unknown. In 
China, gold occurs in more or less abundance in nearly all the 
provinces, but nothing is said in regard to the early mining of 
gold in that country. The gold deposits of Great Britain were 
known to the Romans, and they have been worked irregularly 
for several hundred years. In Italy, gold was mined quite 
extensively by the Romans prior to the Christian era. In Rus- 
sia, gold mining first began in 1726, reached its maximum in 
1825, and has been on the decline since then. In Australia, 
gold was discovered by a surveyer in 1823, but was not mined 
until about 1851. In South America, the first mines were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in Columbia in 1537. The mines of 
Brazil were discovered as early as 1577, but were not worked 
for more than a century afterwards. The early workings were 
confined chiefly to the alluvial deposits along the various 
strearas in the province of Minas Geraes. The gold deposits 
of Columbia have been worked continuously since 1537, and 
prior to the discovery of gold in California and Australia have 
been the most productive fields in the world. In North 
America, gold was first discovered in the eastern portion of the 
United States. It was known to the Indians and used by them 
in making objects for personal adornment. There is little evi- 
dence, however, that they carried on mining operations to any 
extent. 

Probably the oldest written account of the occurrence of 
gold in the southern states, appears in the chronicles of 
America by Herrera. This historian states that Ponce de 
Leon in his search for the fountain of perpetual youth along 
the coast of Florida in 1513, was informed by the natives that 
an Indian chief in the neighborhood possessed large quantities 
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of gold. As the barbarians knew but little of metals, it has 
been suggested that this statement might refer to copper or 
some other mineral in more general use. The first conclusive 
‘evidence of the occurence of gold in the southern states was a 
small amount of gold obtained by Diego Miruelo, a Spanish 
sea captain, in trading with the Indians on the coast of Florida 
about three years after the explorations of Ponce de Leon. 


In 1528, Pamphilo de Narvaez, who had been appointed 
governor of Florida, arrived at Tampa Bay with a large armed 
force for the purpose of subduing the country of the supposed 
Montezuma. No sooner had the expedition landed and 
taken up the march into the interior, than the Indians, who 
were anxious to rid themselves of the cruel invaders, exhibited 
numerous trinkets made of gold, and at the same time pointed 
northward, where they reported the yellow metal to be found 
in great abundance in the Apalachian country. After many 
weeks of toil and hardship, after traversing the swamps of 
western Florida, the Spanish general arrived at a miserable 
Indian village of forty small cabias, which he was told was 
Apalacha, but a diligent search in the surrounding country 
revealed no gold. 

De Soto landed at Tampa Bay in June, 1539, and for three 
years or more traversed the southern states, but did not find the 
precious metal in satisfactory quantities. Dr. Charles C. Jones 
says:'“ Influenced by the representations made by the returned 
soldiers of De Soto’s expedition of the quantity of gold, silver 
and pearls existing in the province of Cosa, Luis de Velasco 
despatched his general, Tristram de Luna, to open communica- 
tion with Cosa by the way of Pensacola Bay. Three hundred 
Spanish soldiers of this expedition equipped with mining tools, 
penetrated to the valley of Coosa, and passed the summer of 
1560 in northern Georgia and the adjacent region.” 

Aside from the various reports of the Spaniards, the first 
authentic account of the occurence of gold in the southern: 
states, appears in Jefferson’s ‘“‘ Notes on Virginia,” published in 
1772, where he speaks of a piece of ore found below the falls 
of the Rappahanock River weighing four pounds. In 1799, a 
nugget weighing seventeen pounds was discovered on the Reed 
plantation in Cabarrus county, North Carolina. Some time 
after this discovery other nuggets were found, one of which is 
said to have weighed twenty-eight pounds. North Carolina 
then became a regular gold producer, and yielded all of the 
native gold coined in the United States until 1827, the total 
amount being $110,0c0. In 1829, South Carolina made the 
first deposit at the Mint. During the same year, gold was dis- 
covered in Georgia. In 1830, gold was discovered in Alabama. 
In 1831, placer deposits on Coco Creek, Tennessee, were made 
known. In 1849, gold is said to have been found in Maryland, 
but the United States Mint shows no returns from this State 
until 1868. The first discovery of gold made in Georgia, was 
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made on Duke’s Creek in what is now White County. A few 
months after the announcement of this discovery, hundreds of 
miners were busily engaged on various streams throughout the 
section. Governor Gilmer, in a letter dated May 6, 1830, says: 
‘“‘T am in doubt as to what ought to be done with the gold dig- 
gers. They with their various attendants make up between six 
and ten thousand persons. They occupy the country between 
the Chestatee and Etowah Rivers, near the mountains; gold 
being found in the greatest quantity deposited in the small 
streams which flow into these rivers.” 

In June, 1831, Governor Gilmer, issued a proclamation pro- ‘ 
hibiting gold mining in north Georgia, which was then known 
as the Cherokee country. The United States Mint was estab- 
lished at Dahlonega in 1838, and was continued in operation 
until 1861, coining over six million dollars’ worth of metal. It 
is estimated that something like sixteen million dollars’ worth 
of gold has been produced in the state of Georgia since its first 
discovery. y 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE EDDA. 


Epitor OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


My Dear Sir,—Replying to your letter in which you say 
that my “ History of the German Language” is authority for 
the remark that there was “no grammatical study” of the 
Teutonic tongues, until it was undertaken by the brothers 
Grimm, you will find that what I have written is: ‘“ The gram- 
matical study of the Teutonic languages, in a truly scientific 
spirit, dates from the Grimms.” This is something quite differ- 
ent from even a systematic study. As you well know, a study ° 
may be pursued systematically on an entirely false basis. Ger- 
man was studied with some degree of system from the time of 
the earliest literary monuments. 

As to your question about the Edda, I fear that I can not 
give you any new ligt. My stock of books pertaining thereto 
is limited. I have the edition of Luening, which was the best 
to be had when I bought it, and is still valuable, but it has to 
some extent been superseded. Regarding the manuscript of 
the Edda, all authorities agree that the archetype, written in 
the thirteenth century at the latest, is no longer in existence, 
nor any direct copy of it. The most important and oldest 
manuscript—that upon whick all editions are based—is the 
so-called “‘ codex regius”’ in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. 
It dates from the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It contains twenty-nine sagas, and 
some fragments on forty-five leaves quarto. The “codex 
‘ arnamagnaeus, in the University Library of the same city, 
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contains one new saga. This elder Edda was wholly unknown 
until Bishop Sveinsson, about 1640, rediscovered it, as Columbus 
rediscovered America, suggested a name for it and presented 
the manuscript to Frederic III., King of Denmark. 

Most of the sagas are older than the migration of the Norse- 
men to Iceland, and at least one is believed to go back, in its 
present form, to the eighth century. Its contents are probably 
older by two or three centuries. All of them are thought to 
have been written down between this date and the year 1200. 
I suppose it was regarded as settled that, about the year 98o, 
Eric the Red discovered Greenland by sailing westward from 
Iceland, and that he had established a colony there which sub- 
sequently attained a certain measure of prosperity. I suppose, 
further, that it is admitted by all scholars that Herjulfson, on 
a voyage undertaken a few years later from Iceland to the new 
colony, was driven out of his course by stress of weather and 
saw the New World; still further, that Eric’s son Leif, about the 
year 1000, discovered parts of the coast of New England. I 
do not see how there can be any doubt as to the intercourse 
between Norway and Greenland for two or three centuries after 
the first discovery of the latter. If we remember that the first 
colonists settled on the west coast of Greenland, it is a natural 
and safe inference, even if there were no direct evidence to that 
effect, that the mainland of North America would not long 
remain undiscovered. 

To designate the coast even so far south as northeast “ Vine- 
land,”’ seems a misnomer, under the present conditions; but not 
more so than to name a country lying much farther north 
“Greenland.” Nor is it at all antecedently improbable that 
the daring sea-rovers of Norway should venture so far west- 
ward on an unknown sea. The voyage from Iceland was clearly 
a more venturesome undertaking, than that from Iceland to 
Greenland. And we have noreason to suppose that the heathen 
vikings were deterred from braving the terrors of an unknown 
sea by the scruples that agitated the breast of the superstitious 
Spaniards on the frail craft of Columbus. C. W. SuPER. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 





CIRCLES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


EpITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 


My Dear Sir,—I have been this year on a rapid scamper 
through Scotland, chiefly to see the principal stone circles 
there: Stennis in Orkney, Celernish in Lewis, Clava (3) and 
another near Inverness, and a small one in the island of Arran. 
I had already been to some in Aberdeenshire in 1885, and have 
pointed out the great local difference between them and the 
English circles. What I have seen this year makes me feel 
still more strongly the diversity and localisation of types of 
these monuments; implying in some cases a different object, 
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and it may be, to some extent, a different origin. Whether we 
shall ever be able to clear up these points, is very uncertain; 
but we stand a better chance of getting some useful informa- 
tion out of them, by investigating the differences between 
them and trying to find out the reasons for these differences, 
than by classing them altogether, regardless of differences, as 
has been done hitherto. 

Mr. Spence, whom I met in Orkney (where he lives), has 
found that outlying stones at Stennis are set in regular lines 
without, and apparently (though that is not quite settled yet) 
in proportional distances, and also that the lines point to sun- 
rising and sunsetting at different periods. All this is in accord- 
ance with what I have found elsewhere. He is now, at my 
suggestion, taking the hill tops into consideration, and has 
already found that some of them fall into line too. So the end 
of the matter is not yet. 3 

Mr. Spence had arrived at his results without knowing of 
what had been done elsewhere; a fact which goes to show the 
soundness of all our investigations. I verified his allignments 
on the spot, but the distances were too long for me to measure 
in the time at my command. I shall, however, test them by a 
large scale government ordnance map. 

Has the United States Government yet started specially- 
surveyed large-scale maps, such as the European governments 
have done? Of course it would be a very much bigger busi- 
ness, but, if not yet begun, it no doubt will be sooner or later. 

A. L. Lewis. 

54 Highbury Hill, London, England. 


THE DRAGON ON THE BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS. 


EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN: 

My Dear Sir,—Last year in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
page 214, in Dr. Hayes Ward’s paper on “The Serpent Story 
and The Fall,” you printed Cylinder 1070 of the British 
Museum, showing a ‘‘goddess with arms outstretched.” I 
write to mention that in the ‘Comptes Rendus” of the French 
Academy for May and June, 1899, are two plates, Nos. 4 and 
5,0f Phoenician statuettes found at Carthage, showing a female 
figure, probably a divinity, with arms outstretched in precisely 
similar position. 

Pere Delattre seems unable to suggest who these figurines 
represent. Perhaps the Babylonian Cylinder will give the clue. 

As to the dragon and the zig-zag ornament out of his 
mouth, on several of the cylinders; I believe it is (as in the 
conventional symbol for liquid in the Gilgamesh with an urn 
cylinder) “simply water”; see Revelation, chap. xii., v. 15. 
Whilst not for a moment in doubt as to the inspiration of the 
Book of Revelation, the connection between some of its 
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imagery and Babylonian and Assyrian symbolism is certain. 
It will not seem far fetched to you, if you read “ La Source 
Divine et Generale” by Abbé Boerdais, in the “ Receusil de 
Travaux,” vol. xxi, p. 177 (1899). Therein he shows the link 
between “the River of Life” and Babylonian Cylinders, especi- 
ally page 190 noting a cylinder showing the Tree of Life with 
the River on either side of it; see Revelation 22:2. Note, also, 
what he says as to the Sacred Tree with two springs, or streams, 
beside it on another cylinder, and the curious parallel between 
Revelation 22:1, ‘Clear as Crystal,” and the “Hymn to the 
Sacred Tree” at Eridu, “ whose root was of white crystal.” 

Gunchel, in “Schopfung and Chaos,” pp. 381 to 397, connects 
the 12th chapter of Revelation and Babylonian symbolism. 

I believe we have not yet got the Mesopotamian myth of 
the dragon vomiting water in a cuneiform text, but I think 
there must have been one, and I hope it will be found, 

. JosEPH OFFORD. 

92 Gloucester Road, South Kensington, London. 





THE STORY OF THE FALL 


“ Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” is the title of a 
contribution by Prof. Jastrow of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the recent number of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literaturé. The author, after refering 
to the famuus Babylonian Cylinder with two-seated figures and 
a tree between them, discusses a passage of the Gilgamish 
Epic, in which he sees, in the episode of Eabani and Ukhat, a 
close resemblance to the Biblical story of Adam and Eve, as- 
serting that the Biblical and Babylonian tales “embody some 
of the traditions belonging to the period when man lived in 
close association with animals.” 

Dr. Jastrow maintains that, though the Assyrian tablet be- 
longing to the Creation series was pronouuced by George 
Smith to be a parallel to the Biblical account of the fall of 
man, he thinks it refers to Marduk, the conqueror of Tiamat. 

The most novel and interesting view is the one brought out 
by Dr. Jastrow in connection with Eabani, the Babylonian 
“wild man of the woods,” who goes about naked, his body 
covered with hair and with long flowing locks, and lives and 
consorts with the animals and is the “first man’’ This primi- 
tive man is enticed by Ukhat, who comes to the place where 
’ the cattle gather and exposes her attractions to his gaze, and 
Eabani falls a victim to her fascination. After six days and 
seven nights he returns to his cattle, but they turn away from 
him, greatly to his discomforture.—Eb. 








EDITORIAL. 


AMERICAN SCENERY AND CHARACTER. 


The admiration for American scenery is rapidly increasing 
and should be encouraged. Hitherto American citizens have 
hardly thought it worth their while to visit the wonders which 
are found on this continent, but have spent their time and 
money in crossing the ocean, climbing the Alps or reaching the 
remote regions of the north of Europe, and have thought that 
their work was complete. 

The change which has come about, is very much to the 
credit of the American people. We would not despise, byany 
means, the beauties of the Old World, nor would we reflect 
upon those who have sought to complete their education by 
studying the works of art which are contained in the European 
galleries; but we are proud to say that the spirit of patriotism 
is rapidly advancing under the influence of the scenery which 
we have within our own borders. 

The Swiss loves his country with an ardor and devotion 
which are unequaled by any other people. It is because of his 
admiration of the works of nature. Ona broader scale the 
American citizen is to have his love of country developed by 
the same means. The provincial sentiment is to be swallowed 
up, in the grander impulse which comes from the contemplation 
of the wonderful expanse of this continent, combined with a 
sense of the sublime, which the view of the mountains is likely 
toawaken. There is an inspiration in passing from the Atlantic 
Ocean over the mountains and into the wide valleys, and coming 
so often in sight of the blue waters of the Great Lakes; also in 
crossing the wide rivers and from the high bridges looking 
down upon the waters which sweep through the valley. But 
when one has gone on beyond the fertile farms and attractive 
homes, and found that the Great American Desert is guarded 
by such wonderful sentinels as the lofty mountains, which lift 
their heads to the sky and are often snow-crowned, the inspira- 
tion has grown to a thrilling impulse. No one can undergo 
this experience without feeling that his own humanity has been 
lifted, by God’s work of creation, to a higher level, and all the 
narrow vexatious cares and perplexities are swept away, as the 
clouds are before the wind. 

The peaks point toward the sky, the jutting rocks stand out 
boldly, the streams flow in deep cafions; everything is on so 
grand a scale that man feels his own insignificance, and yet he 
longs to grow greater, so that he may apprehend the spirit of 
the scene. 
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It is fortunate that so many excursions have been taken by 
young people during the past few years, and that the railroads 
have furnished inducements for many to go across the moun- 
tains to the Pacific coast. Only two years ago the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, grew great numbers 
of enthusiastic persons across the continent, and gave them a 
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sense of the vastness and richness of our domain, which they 
could not have secured in any other way. This year the 
National Teachers’ Educational Convention drew another class, 
and the Editorial Association still another, to the Pacific coast. 

The railroad authorities are doing a good work in scattering 
their illustrated guides, as by this means the American people 
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are made aware that there are attractions on this continent, as 
well as in Europe. What is more, the two parts of the great 
North American Continent are occupied by an English-speak- 
ing people, and it is very easy and natural that tourists by the 
central and southern routes should return by the northern ones, 
and take in all of the North American scenery. The moun- 
tain scenery of the North, especially in the region of Banff, is 
said to surpass anything on the continent; still, the Grand 
Cafion is the greatest wonder in the world and will never fail 
to attract tourists. 

There is an elevating influence even in the transitory view 
which may be gained from the platform of the tourist cars, but 
the education which comes from a frequent study of the same 
scenes will inevitably be more lasting in its effect. It takes 
time to get rid of the restive, uneasy condition into which ordi- 





nary travelling brings us, and unless one be particularly recep- 
tive, the scenery will fail in its true effect. The sense of 
sublimity will hardly be awakened, the impression made is very 
superficial and soon passes away. There are also other influ- 
ences which serve to counter-act those of scenery. Among 
these we may mention parentage, national descent, and em- 
ployment. 

The majority of the American people live upon a dead 
level.. The wide plains, which are so full of corn and cattle, 
miay give the idea of expansion, but do they elevate or inspire 
the soul? ~ 

The great differences in human character shown by those 
who live in the same region and who are under the influence of 
the same environment, gives a pause to any speculation as to 
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the effect of scenery. The ingrained habit of thought is, after 
all, as important to consider as the external influence. There 
are those who dwell. among the mountains who are as low and 
degraded and narrow as human beings can well be; but there 
are others who are sturdy, brave, and strong, and will become 
heroes. There are also those in the broad valleys who, under 
the same influences, are mercenary, hard, and calculating and 
have apparently no.sich thought or feeling. What impulses 
they have are animal and almost brutish; but there are others 
who rise above their employments and feel the sense of their 
own superiority, and come ultimately to be the rulers of men, 


This is one of theymysteries of society. How is it that 
some vibrate.toward the low, and others toward high things; 
even in thesame family circle and under the same circumstances? 
Children show the same feelings, tastes, prejudices, and talents 
as their parents. They imbibe their disposition from them and 
from their habitual associates: There is a body of traditions, 
beliefs, customs, laws, habits, and associations which arise in 
every community, and which surround every individual. The 
hereditary transmission and influence, rather than scenery, will 
account for the differences in character. The Englishman dif- 
fers from the Frenchman, the German from the Italian, the 
American from the Chinaman, the Irishman from the Indian, 
and we say it is because their national traits are preserved; but 
what are these traits, except repetitions of the associations of 
the past. The traditions have been handed down from genera- 
tions, and habits have been transmitted and customs have been 
inherited which are as distinctive of nationalities as their 
language. 

There is a constant tendency to vibrate back to these. The 
Indian may be converted to the white man’s faith, assume the 
white man’s dress, and adopt his civilization, but the tendency 
is inevitable for him to turn back to the superstitions and 
habits. which have been transmitted from the earliest 
period, if the employment of the past, as well as the scenery 
of the present remainthe same. If there is a complete change 
of social surroundings and of occupation, there will be often a 
change of character, which could not come from the change of 
scenery alone. Horace says, ‘‘We may change our skies, but 
we do not change ourselves.” There are unseen forces at 
work within the human mind, and these are more effective than 
those which are seen. 


There is a great deal said now-a-days about the influence of 
environment, as if society was a molten mass, which has to be 
run into a mold and come out bearing the permanent marks of 
its surroundings. But who does not know that the influence of 
one upon another, and especially the influence of ancestry, is 
far more effective in molding human character than any ma- 
terial surroundings. These will lift one out of the trammels 
which come from employment and association, and make the 
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ordinary man transmit even the noblest traits which have been 
presented before him, by those whom he has admired. This is 
the lesson of history; and it seems to contradict that of arche- 
ology; but there are mountains in the human character, as well 
as in the works of creation, and the god-like may come to us 
from either source, if we have grace to receive it. 

We would not deny the plain fact that nations are influenced 
by material scenes and surroundings. The Scotch, Welsh, and 
Swiss nations certainly 
manifest this, for they are 
hardy and strong as the 
mountains among which 
they live. It is in their 
fibre to be different from 
others. The Scandinavi- 
ans, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians also show in their 
character the influence of 
climate and scenery. The 
Italian, on the other hand, 
shows the influences of 
the sunny skies and the changing sea. ‘The Egyptians were 
a luxurious people, as were also the Assyrians. The islands of 
the sea are full of sensuous, ease-loving nations, and notwith- 
standing the great mixture of populations, they have a char- 
acter which conforms to the climate. 

We, as a nation, are-receiving the representatives of these 
diverse peoples. We have received those from the north of 
Europe, and have thought that we were benefitted by their 
presence; but ——— aa - —— 
the farther |" 
south we have 
gone in the 
sweep of our 
population, 
the more evil 
have we expe- 
rienced, the 
more danger. 
have we seen. 
The popula- 
tion is now 
coming to us 
from the far 
East. Japanese and Chinese are among us in great numbers. 
We shall be receiving hereafter the Polynesians, wlio are so 
different from ourselves and yet are likely to be embraced with 
the Americans. 

The recent displays at New York and Chicago have im- 
pressed these thoughts upon us. The great naval display on 
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the Hudson shows that we are rapidly becoming conquerors on 
the sea, as well as on the land. Our navy vies with that of the 
English after it has exterminated that of the Spanish. Our 
flag is respected more than ever before. Japan and China, 
Polynesia, Russia and India realize that in the West a great 
nation has arisen, and the question with them is whether the 
oriental civilization or the occidental civilization shall be para- 
mount, 

In the deep interior, a city has arisen which is making itself 
felt. The influence of the great men, who have visited this 
city, was plainly and emphatically elevating; for order and 
sobriety and respect characterized the people, and there was 
also an ambition awakened and a national pride, which can not 
fail to have a great effect. The evening display brought out 
the diverse elements of the population. The. most peculiar 
and distinctive costumes were shown in the spectacular scene. 
First American, German, Belgian, Swiss, Scotch, Armenian, 
Syrian, and, finally, the Chinese with all the outre and strange 
images in great numbers; and yet amid it all, the presence of 
our President and the great military heroes and political leaders, 
not only of our own government, but of our sister republic and 
Canada. All these events bring us, as a nation, to a wider 
comprehension of the wonderful expanse of our continent and 
the opportunity of this nation. 

May we not conclude that there is an inspiration from all 
these—from the scenery, from ancestry, from our history, and 
especi-ally from the freedom of our government and the growth 
of our institutions and our country. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
ARCHAZOLOGY. 


At the meeting of Italian Naturalists held at Spezia in 1865, 
the matter of an International Congress of Prehistoric Arche- 
ology was broached. The idea met with favor Organization 
was effected and arrangements were made for a first session at 
Neufchatel the following year. 

The congress was called to order on the 22d of August, 1866, 
and continued four days. It was the first of a series of meetings, 
which for interest, importance, and brilliancy have never been 
surpassed and rarely equalled. At these congresses held, at the 
most important cities of Europe, at irregular intervals, the vital 
questions of the science have been propounded and discussed, 
men of a common interest have been brought into contact and 
have formed lasting friendships, and interest in and support of 
archzological study have been stimulated throughout Europe. 

Desor was president of the meeting at Neufchatel. Naturally, 
a local turn was given to the papers and discussions. The Presi- 
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dent presented a resumé of the knowledge of the Lake- Dwell- 
ings of Switzerland; Carl Vogt discussed the osseous remains 
of the ancient Swiss; Quiquerez investigated the metallurgic 
processes of the early Iron Age, and exhibited a model of the 
furnaces used by the old workers; Clement displayed a fine col- 
lection of Swiss relics in bone and stone. An instructive excur- 
sion was made to Auvernier, where the sites of the lake villages 
of the Stone Age and Bronze Age were practically studied. 

In August of 1867 the congress assembled at Paris, where 
the Exposition was in progress. The occasion was favorable for 
a large attendance, as the city was crowded with visitors. Im- 
portant papers were presented at the session. The Abbé 
Bourgeoise, there first publicly urged his claim for the existence 
of Tertiary man, based upon the flints found at Thenay. The 
congress found much of interest at the Exposition itself; studies 
were made of many important displays, under the explanation 
and direction of the exhibitors or organizers themselves; at the 
Egyptian caravansary a mummy was unwrapped in the presence 
of the members. The museum at St. Germain-en Laye and the 
collections at the Natural History Museum were visited. Excur- 
sions were made to Amiens for the examination of the Quater- 
nary beds of St. Acheul, where Boucher de Perthes made the 
discoveries, which demonstrated man’s contemporaneity with the 
mammoth and other extinct mammals, and to Argenteuil to see 
the allée couverte or subterranean construction made of great 
stone slabs. 

The third congress, held at Norwich, England, in 1868, was 
under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock. At this meeting 
Huxley propounded his ideas upon the classification of human 
races; ideas which were vigorously combatted, particularly by 
Broca. John Evans discussed the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments, giving practical demonstrations. Considerable attention 
was given to megalithic monuments, Stonehenge being particu 
larly discussed. The Christy collection and the British Museum 
were visited. A party journeyed to Salisbury—where the Black- 
more Museum is located—and to Stonehenge. 

The congress opening at Copenhagen August 17, 1869, sur- 
passed its predecessors in brilliancy, and set the pace for its suc- 
cessors. Worsaae was president. Royalty itself welcomed .the 
guests. Local subjects hal preference in the discussions. ._ The 
age of the kyockkenmoeddinger; or shell heaps, was argued; the 
rock sculptures of Sweden and Norway, probably of the Bronze 
Age, were described. An excursion was made to Soelager to 
examine a great shell heap, with Steenstrup himself present to 
explain the conditions. Roskilde was also visited and its famous 
cathedral inspected. A later trip was made to certain megalithic 
structures. The great national Museum of Northern Antiquities 
was at the disposition of the congress. It was at this Danish 
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session that p>pular ovation to the scientific guests became con- 
spicuous. 

This feature, of public importance of the congress, formed a 
proninent part of the succeeding five sessions. Count Gozadini 
presided over the fifth congress, which was‘held at B plogna, Italy, 
opening October 1, 1871. Among many discussions those deal- 
ing with Austrian Lake Dwellings, Italian Terre-mares, and the 
Bronze Age were notable. The Grotte des Colombes was visited 
as an eximple of a cavern occupied by man in the latter part of 
the Palaeolithic Epoch. Modena, and the typical terre-mare of 
Montale in its vicinity, were visited. The necropoli at Marza- 
botta and La Certosa were objects of delightful excursions. 
Everywhere most careful preparations had been made; excava- 
tions had been begun and were carried on before the eyes of the 
visitors, wh» were able to thus learn the exact conditions, 
Ravenna, with interesting historical monuments, was visited. In 
connection with the congress, Prof. Capellini had organized. an 
extensive Exposition of Italian Archeology. 

The eminent d’Omalius d’Halloy, ninety years of age, but still 
vigorous in body and mind, presided over the congress at Brus- 
sells, which. began August 22, 1872. Dupont discoursed upon 
ancient man in Belgium, and described his cave researches. 
Under his direction visits were made to the famous caves of 
Frontal and Naulette. A trip was also made to the great flint 
quarries and work-shops of Neolithic man at Spiennes. At this 
meeting the Abbé Bourgeoise re-presented his Tertiary man evi- 
dences from Thenay, and begged a final verdict. Discussion 
ensued; opinion was divided, but the weight of authority ap- 
peared against the Abbeé’s claims. 

The congress at Stockholm, opening August 7, 1874, sur- 
passed all predecessors in the magnificence of the entertainment 
offered the guests. The number in attendance was very great; 
nearly two hundred Frenchmen alone were present. More than 
fifty ladies, from various countries, were among the members. 
Fully eight cays were devoted to meetings and excursions. At 
the opening session Hans Hildebrand sketched the work done in 
Sweden in archeology. Quaternary man does not seem to have 
lived in Sweden; the Neolithic, Bronze, and iron Ages are well 
represented. Questions of early trade, of the traffic in amber, 
and of domestic animals in prehistoric times, were discussed. 
An excursion was made to Upsala, to examine the great tumuli. 
A delightful feature of this visit was the attention shown the 
guests by the students of the University. An excursion to the 
Island of Bjorko gave opportunity to examine buried ruins of a 
prehistoric late Iron Age city. The King accompanied this ex- 
cursion. He also extended to the congress at its closing, a 
magnificent farewell festival. ; 

Brilliant as was the Stockholm meeting, it was surpassed by 
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tat at Buda-Pesth, which opened September 4, 1876. Among 
its features was an Exposition of Archeology where more than 
31,000 specimens, carefully selected from public and private col- 
lections, were systematically arranged; an excellent illustrated 
catalogue was supplied the members. The archzology of the 
region is quite peculiar. There is almost a true “ Copper Age” 
in Hungary. Some of the local bronze types—such as curious 
animal figures—and gold ornaments are particularly interesting. 
Pulsky was president. Of local papers: “ Progress of Prehis- 
toric Archzology in Hungary,” “ The Oldest Traces of Man in 
Aurtria,” “ Obsidian in Hungary,” and “ The Age of Copper,” 
commanded attention. Of the general discussions, that by 
Broca—“ Prehistoric Trepanation ”’—has become classical. The 
origin of the Zziganés (gypsies) was discussed. The excursions 
were exceptionally interesting, not only because they were to 
necropoli of somewhat peculiar type, but also because of the 
crowds of peasants, in native customs and representing ethnic 
types, who everywhere formed a retinue to the congress. Native 
dances and popular sports provcd as attractive to the guests, as 
the elaborate plans of entertainment carried out by the manage- 
ment and the government 

Last of this brilliant series, and by no means least, was the 
congress at Lisbon, the ninth, beginning September 28, 1880, and 
lasting eight days. The King, the Queen, and the King’s 
father were either participants in the meetings or royal—truly 
regal—hosts at brilliant festival occasions. The most important 
discussions were local: “ Tertiary Man at Otta,” and “ Kitchen- 
Middens of Portugal.” The discussion of prehistoric cannibal- 
ism, though incidental, was highly interesting. Among the 
excursions were those to Otta, where relics were found appar- 
ently in Tertiary strata; to Mugem, where the curious kitchen- 
middens were examined, and to certain Cztanias, curious con- 
structions of stone, ranging in age from the epoch of the terre- 
mares down to Roman times. The sentiment of the congress, 
as a whole, was hardly in favor of the idea that the flints found 
at Otta were really contemporaneous with the tertiary beds of the 
locality. 

Then came a long break. The congresses had been too suc- 
cessful; had become too magnificent. Stockholm, Buda-Pesth, 
Lisbon, could not be outdone; it was a heavy burden to equal 
them. No city would undertake the task of entertainment. As 
the Exposition of 1889 at Paris drew near, the Committee of 
Arrangements, after almost nine years’ quiet, showed a new 
activity. Interest was revived and arrangements were perfected 
for the tenth congress. The Municipality of Paris received the 
guests formally. A. de Quatrefages was president. In his open- 
ing speech he recalled the past success and plead for a continua- 
tion of the congresses. He asserted that a more modest and less 
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expensive entertainment, would be gladly welcomed by the mem- 
bers. Three days of this congress were devoted to the discussion 
of geological questions. The claimed Teriary finds of Otta and 
‘Thenay were again brought up, but met little encouragement. 
Piette’s remarkable explorations, at Mas d’Azil, of Quaternary 
cave deposits were presented. A lively debate regarding the 
interpretation of Schliemann’s discoveries took place. Prince 
Roland Bonaparte entertained the congress at a_ reception, 


“ Buffalo Bill’s” Sioux Indians delighted the whole congress 


with an exhibition of native dances and a demonstration of 
Indian sign language. 

Arrangements were promptly made for the next session to be 
held in Moscow. It bade fair to equal its predecessors; more 
‘than six hundred intending members were enrolled. The out- 
‘break of cholera produced demoralization, and almost led to 
abandonment. . The congress opened August 13, 1893, under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke Sergi. Prince Galitzin was presi- 
dent. One hundred Russians and thirty foreigners were in 
attendance. Among the latter was Halil Edhem Bey, a delegate 
from Turkey. The welcome to the guests was hearty, and festi- 
vals, banquets, and diversions were arranged in their honor. No 
preceding congress surpassed it in the importance of its papers 
and discussions. Virchow outlined the work to be done. 
Forty-two papers were read: On the “ Geology of the Glacial 
Period,” “ Prehistoric Archeology,” and “ Physical Anthrop- 
ology.” Of especial value were the many papers on local—Rus- 
sia, Caucasus, Russian Asia—topics. Nikitine, Bogdanov, and 
‘Chantre presented papers of permanent importance. Inter- 
national Committees were appointed to consider an agreement 
on nomenclature and methods, in anthropometry, craniometry, 
and ethnology. An important feature of the congress was the 
Archeological Exposition of specimens from Russia and Russian 
Asia, arranged by Count Ouvaroff. At the closing session, held 
August 20, the Czar, Alexander III., gave to the two (Zoology 


-and Prehistoric Archeology) congresses which had been in ses- 


sion, the sum of 60,000 francs, 14,000 of which was for the 
establishment of a prize which was to be awarded annually and 
to alternate from year to year between the two bodies. The 
Prehistoric Archeology Congress itself took steps to establish 


-a prize to be given at its meetings, to commemorate the patron- 


age of the session by the Grand Duke Sergi. 
It was hoped that a meeting would be held in 1896, at either 


‘Constantinople, Athens, or Bucharest. These hopes were not 


realized, and the year passed without a congress. To all appear- 


-ances the movement was dead. But now the Organizing Com- 


mittee has again acted. The Twelfth International Congress of 


Anthropology and Prehistoric Archzology will meet in Paris in 


OO. 
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The president of the Organization Committee is Alexander 
Bertrand, director of the museum at St. Germain-en-Laye; 
Verneau is secretary. The sessions will be held August 20th to 
25th. The committee is now arranging a program of discussions. 
It will be an important occasion, in line with its predecessors aad 
worthy of the sympathy of all workers in its field. 

FREDERICK STARR. 





ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, LL. D. 


THE EXPEDITION sent out by the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft, under 
direction of Dr. Koldeweg, is employed on the Kasr mound of Babylon, 
and has found more than two hundred lion and cat sculptures, brick relieis,. 
and rosette ornaments. The brick of the walls enclosing the mound are : 1! 
of the Nebuchadnezzar type. . Friends of the expedition are sanguine of 
the most important results. It will require half a century to discover the 
secrets still buried under the ruins of ‘Babyics. 


Dr. R. KOLDEWEY of the’ Babylonian Expedition has made it possible 
for us to test the accuracy of the description of the walls of Babylon by 
Herodotus and Diodorus. A wide trench was dug from the east into the 
great Kasr mound. There was an outer wall 7.25 metres thick, and an 
immense wall 13.10 metres thick. The material was burnt brick bearing 
the stamp of Nebuchadnezzar. The filling between these two walls was 
21.5 metres, making a total thickness of 41.55 metres. A little brochure 
descriptive of the work will be published perbaps before this issue, and 
will, doubtless, contain interesting details. 


A WELCOME VOLUME is “The Letters of Khammurabi, King of 
Babylon, about B.C. 2200,” by Mr. Leonard King of the British Museum. 
About ten years ago, native diggers discovered important tablets at the 
mound of Tel-Sife, the site of ancient Larsa, the Ellasar of Genesis xiv., 
the capital ot the Eldelamite dynasty. There are forty-six letters written by 
Khammurabi to the petty ruler of Larsa. These are the oldest letters thus 
far discovered. The clay tablets are about three inches long by two wide. 
Three tablets relate to an important war with Elam. The period is that of 
the migration of Abraham, one of the most interesting in. Oriental history. 


IN a recent part of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie und Semitischen 
Sprachwissenshaft, Victor Marx treats of the position of women in Baby- 
lonia so far as this is illustrated by contract literature. Babylonian maidens 
held property in their own right; and there were definite stipulations 
relating to dowry, stating the character and amount of property to be given. 
There was provision for payment in installments, and by a brother in case 
of the death of the father, While the legal recipient of the dowry was the 
son-in-law, if invested in realty it was in his ‘wife’s name. Married women 
were competent to transact business relating to money, realty and slaves. 
Certain business was conducted in common by husband and wife—the latter 
giving legality to the transactions. Rights in property seem, in some cases 
at least, to have been approximate equal. In case of divorce, the husband 
paid alimony according to his means. These contracts belong chiefly to 
urban life, and were doubtless more liberal than among nomadic tribes. 


THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION of the University of Pennsylvania is 
meeting with almost unexampled success in their excavations in the mounds. 
of Nippur, which seem to contain inexhaustible treasures. During the 
previous campaigns more than 33,000 inscribed tablets were found, and 
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during the present season there have been uncovered an average of more 
than forty per day. About one-fourth part of these are in perfect condition, 
while but comparatively few are so mutilated as to conceal their general 
contents. During four months the mounds on the southwestern side of the 
city proper were examined, and besides tablets, the excavations yielded 
eighteen inscribed steles and prisms, fifteen bronze bowls, four bronze mir- 
rors, a large number of jars and vases, silver and bronze finger rings, nose 
and ear-rings, bracelets and anklets, seal cylinders, stone and clay images, 
and other objects of interest. There were also uncovered buildings, walls, 
water-courses, and a new arch. 

We now quote from the account of the discoveries given by Professor 
H. V. Hilprecht. He says: “ Experience has shown that the upper strata 
of the mounds yield less numerous and important finds than are met with 
in the deeper trenches. Consequently, a large mass of sand and earth will 
have to be removed before the expected rich results will be reached. But 
even these upper layers, in which, among other things, the remains of the 
post-Christian Jewish settlements are hidden, are by no means bare of valu- 
able finds. At a depth of eight feet below the surface, near the crown of a 
hill, were discovered five inscribed Hebrew bowls (of about A. D. 700) and 
two other bowls partly covered with Hebrew characters, and containing a 
skull fully inscribed with a Hebrew legend. The skull fell in pieces, But 
all the parts were carefully saved. Similar skulls are preserved in the 
British and Royal Prussian Museums. A few more inscribed Hebrew 
bowls were gathered from neighboring trenches, 

“ Among the other results obtained during the month of June we may 
mention sixty-one perfect and a large number of imperfect cuneiform 
tablets, two fragments of clay cylinders of the Neo-Babylonian period, six 
seal cylinders, four thin glass bottles, one of especially beautiful form and 
color, resembling in shape somewhat an army canteen; two so-called tear 
bottles in glass, four Sassanian lamps, and a large knife, twelve and a half 
inches long, with a wooden handle. Of especial interest is a silver coin of 
Athens, and a fragment of inscribed diorite, which belongs to the third pre- 
Christian millennium. The latter evidently tound its way into the upper 
strata accidently, at a much later time, when the lower ground was dis- 
turbed, possibly in connection with a burial. One hundred and twenty- 
eight graves were opened during the same month. In one of them two 
sheets of gold (diamond shaped) were found, belonging to a Neo-Babylonian 
lady buried there. 

“ The number of graves opened and examined during the four months 
is 431. Of these, ninety-four contained plain or ornamented slipper-shaped 
coffins, twenty-seven bath-tub shaped, twenty-three in the form of a box, 
four so-called bread-tray coffins, four caldrons, twenty-four caskets—all 
made of poorly-baked clay. In 182 cases the bodies had been placed in 
large urns, jars, or vats; twenty graves were constructed of unbaked brick, 
ten “| burned brick; in thitty-one cases the burials had been made in loose 
earth. 

“Interesting and instructive in more than one way are the human 
remains found in these graves. ‘[welve tombs contained two skeletons 
each, three were occupied by three skeletons each; in one were found four, 
and in another even forty-three skeletons. Two hundred and eighty-three 
graves contained skeletons of adults, fifty-four of infants, eighty-two of 
youths; in other tombs the human remains had almost completely disap- 
peared, or crumbled into a small heap of dust.” 








ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF THE EXPOSITION OF 1I900.— 
The Twelfth International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Arch- 
zology.—The permanent council of the International Congress of Prehis- 
toric Anthropology and Archzology is organizing its twelfth session in con- 
nection with the Paris Universal Exposition of 1900. The congress has 
been accepted in the official series, and will be held under the patronage of 
the French Government The Organizing Committee comprises French 
specialists of world wide reputation in this branch of study, which is itself 
of uuiversal interest. The president is M. Alexandre Bertrand, curator of 
the Saint-Germain Museum of National Antiquities, and the vice-presi- 
dents are Professors Gaudry and Hamey, of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Among the members are authorities like Maspero, De Morgan, now 
directing excavations in Persia; Oppert, the Celtic scholar D’Arbois, De 
se ae Baron de Baye, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Professors Berthelot, 

ilne-Edwards, De Lapparent, Letourneau, Manouvrier, and MM. Salomon 
Reinach, Salmon, and Topinard. On the whole, the committee represents 
the whole field of prehistoric sciences from the point of view of anthrop- 
ology, ethnography, and’archzology. 

The congress will open on the 2oth of August and last until the 25th, 
inclusively. The opening session will be held in the Exposition Palais des 
Congres. The other meetings will take plzce in the lecture halls of the 
College de France. The final program for the work of the congress will 
be drawn up after consultation with the scholars of other countries to whom 
the committee is sending out invitations. 

The card of membership is fifteen francs, giving right to all the publi- 
cations of the congress. The secretary-general is M. le Dr. Verneau, pro- 
fesseur d’anthropologie, 148 Rue Broca, Paris. 


t 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Foreman in his valuable book on the 
Philippine Islands has given some very useful hints as to their future pros- 
pects. The population is very diverse, as every one knows, but the great 
contrast between the natives or aborigines and the domesticated races is 
brought out very forcibly. The Negritos are to be met with in the moun- 
tains of nearly every island, and are supposed to be the aborigines. They 
are some of them as black as African negroes. They have curly matted 
hair, and have the general appearance of the Papuans. They are a spirit- 
less, cowardly race. The Negrito carries a bamboo lance,a palm wood 
bow, a poisoned arrow, and is like a savage. He is very light-footed and 
runs with great speed after deer, and climbs a tree like a monkey. Groups 
of fifty or sixty live together in a community. Their religion seems to Be 
a kind of spirit worship, they are extremely low in intellect. 

The domesticated people are called Tagalagos. They are very differ- 
ent from the aborigines, though their origin is unknown; some have traced 
them to America. Zunaga says, ‘I dare affirm that the Indians of the 
Philippines are descended from the aborigines of Chili and Peru.” The 
common opinion is that they passed from Malesia and supplanted the 
aborigines. Their descendants are those whom the Spanish invaders sub- 
jugated. They are the only race who have accepted the civilized methods. 
gage the majority. There are about 5,000,000 of them in all the 
islands. 

Foreman describes the character of the native as incomprehensible: 
“The mainspring of his line of thought and the guiding motive of his 
actions have never yet been, and perhaps never will be discovered. He is 
a good father and husband, but unreasonably jealous. He is indolent in 
the extreme, and never tires of sitting still gazing at nothing in particular. 
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He will do no regular work without pay in advance. His word can not be 
depended upon. He feigns friendship, but has no loyalty. He never 
reveals anger, but will with the most profound calmness avenge himself by 
‘waiting patiently the opportunity to use his bowie knife with effect.” 

The ora ae | of a native and of a European differ so largely, that the 
mental impulse of the two races must ever clash. No number of years of 
intercourse will arouse in the native breast a perceptible sympathy to the 
white race. He is momentarily obedient, but is averse to subjection. The 
domesticated Tagalog native has made greater advance towards civiliza- 
tion; he has a sociable genial nature and is very hospitable. He bears 
misfortune with the greatest indifference, and is the most tractable of all 
people; he never insists upon doing his own way, but strives to do as he is 
told. So long as he gets his food and fair treatment, he is content to act as 
aren utility man; but he knows the duties of no occupation efficiently, 

either of the races has any idea of organization on a large scale, hence a 
successful revolution is not possible, if confined to the purely indigenous 
population unaided by others. 


—;—_—_. 


RACE PREJUDICES IN THE PHILIPPINES,—The preceding quotation 
from Foreman’s book makes an article which appeared in the August num- 
ber of Zhe Popular Science Monthly doubly important. This article is by 
Ferdinand Blumentritte, who represents that the better class of Filipinos 
have formed a very untavorable opinion of the white race, as unfavorable, 
perhaps, as we have of the worst class of the Filipinos. 

It is not a prejudice against color, such as we have against the black 
men here; or physical traits, such as many Americans have against the 
Negritos; but against habits, disposition, and mental attitude of the whites. 

“The school statistics show the Filipinos to be superior to the Spanish. 
The motive of the natives against the self-conceit of the whites has been 
making itself felt for twenty years.” ‘ 

“ The European and American whites have not made a good impres- 
sion on the colored Filipinos. The Philippine creoles feel as one with their 
colored brethren.” 

Now, these two extracts must give pause to any hasty judgment. On 
one side we might think the people too low to be fit for freedom, and on the 
other, too intelligent to be subjected to onr dominion; but between the two 
we may conclude that our great work is to disarm prejudice and view the 
people in a true light, and then read our duty in the facts as they come out. 
If there are debaucheries and excesses among the whites, which surprise 
the Filipinos, we may well listen to the motto “ Physician heal thyself.” 


t 


PROFFESSOR PUTNAM’S ADDRESS.—Professor Putnem has taken the 
ground that there was a diversity in the population of America in prehis- 
toric times. He bases his opinion upon several hypotheses. First, the 
skulls are different, as there is an Eskimo type, a so-called Indian type; a 
northwestern brachycephalic, a southwestern dolichocephalic, a Toltecan, 
Antillean, ancient Brazilian, Fuegian and pre-Inca type. Second, the art 
is diverse. The art of the brachycephalic people extends from northern 
Mexico to the Mississippi and Ohio valleys; disappears in the Alleghanies; 
spreads southward to Mexicoand Honduras, and vanishes in South America, 

he earthworks of the Ohio valley form an important part of this art, and 
show the difference between these southern tribes and the northern tribes, 
who were called by some Red Indians. Third; languages. The existence 
of more than a hundred and fifty different languages, suggests a diversity 
of origin. Fourth, the antiquity of man on the continent dates back to the 
Quartenary times, and to the Paleolithic Age, but there were later acces- 
sions during Neolithic times. 

These are mere hints, but Prof. Putnam puts the points before us so 
clearly and positively, that they must have force, and this side of the sub- 
ject will, after so many years, finally gain a hearing. The authority of 
names can not longer hold the discussion back, though the facts must be 
caretully examined, if the position is to be maintained. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE DUTCH AND QUAKER. COLONIES IN AMERICA. By John Fiske. 
Two Vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


There is a charm to American history which never fails to affect the in- 
telligent man, who claims to be a true citizen. and a patriot, and there are 
very many more sych men at the present time than ever before. It is well 
that the history is arranged in colonies and nationalities, for by this means 
those of each nationality, whether coming early or late into the country. 
feels that he, through his ancestry, has an equal part, and does not date his 
cla:m to citizenship with his own arrival. 

It is interesting to read about the jealousies which arose at the very 
beginning; the contests were some of them very tragical, and the feelin 
of indignation is raised against the Spanish for their treachery = 
slaughter of the French, in their early attempts at colonizing the southern 
coast of Florida. When, however, we come north, and read about the 
contest between the Dutch and English, the subject becomes amusing, and 
we fairly laugh at the way in which the English skippers sailed by Dutch 
forts and how one fort cut off access to other forts, a5 | we are reminded of 
Peter Parley. It is certainly pleasanter reading about the Dutch colonies, 
than about the Spanish atrocities, though it is like turning from tragedy to 
comedy. Still, we are led to admire the perseverance of this people in 
holding the settlements at New York, and realize that they have had much 
to do with our government and history. 

Mr. Fiske claims that Verrazano entered the Hudson and was the dis- 
coverer of the river, rather than Henry Hudson. This was before Jacques 
Cartier entered the St. Lawrence, but after the voyage of John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, and so it remains an unsettled question, which nationality has 
the best claim to this northern coast, whether English, French, or Dutch; 
for the Spanish are out of the question, for no one claims that they sailed 
as far north as this. There is, however, a name written upon the early 
maps which is in dispute, it is the name Norumbega. Most writers claim 
that this name was applied to’ the region about the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, extending as far south as Narragansett Bay; some claim that 
the city of Norumbega was situated in the head of Massachusetts Bay, 
somewhere near Charlestown or Boston. Mr. Fiske very plausibly repre- 
sents the map of Gastaldi, made in Venice about 1550, as portraying the 
coast of New England from Labrador to the mouth of the Hudson, and 
locates Norumbega, the city, at the very spot where Brooklyn is at present. 

Terra de Nurumbega was about the same as the state of Connecticut. 
Tramontana marks the spot, perhaps, of Montreal, and Parte Incognita 
covers the unknown region of Canada. While the long narrow strip of 
land, which runs along the borders, is really Long Island, but the Province 
La Nueva Francia embraces the region from Labrabor to the mouth of the 
Hudson, including all the islands along the coast. The tendency to identify 
the River Norumbega with the Penobscot is thus checked by Dr. Fiske. 

The Hudson River was visited by French fur-traders for a quarter of a 
century after the voyageof Verrazano. They had block houses on Man- 
hattan Island and at Albany. Then their visits began to fall off, and the 
region was left for the Dutch and English to settle in and to dispute over 
their prior claims. Many other points are brought out by Mr. Fiske in this 
book which cannot fail to interest the archzologist, especially those who are 
studying old maps and who are endeavoring to identify the places which 
were first visited and settled. We may say that the maps and the descrip- 
tions brought out in this book, throw much light on the different Indian 
tribes, and so will interest those who are studying up the prehistoric races. 
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A HIsTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Charles W. Super, A. M.., 
Ph. D.; President of the Ohio University. Columbus, Ohio: Harris & 
Adair, 1893. ‘ 


The first mention of the Germans was by Pythias 340 B. c., he called | 
them Teutonics of the Cythian stock. Sweden has been regarded by some 
as their original home, but Finnish antiquities are found in almost every part 
of Sweden, and a natural supposition is that they were driven north of it 
bv the Germans. In Czsar’s time the Rhine was the boundary between the 
Germans and the Celts. On the east they were shut in by the Slavs; the 
boundary on the south was the Hercynian Forest, A tribe of the Germans 
north and west of the Danube made an alliance with Perseus, King of 
Macedona, against the Romans, later they were in the service of Mithridates, 
King of Portus. In the third and fourth century, they were on the Rhine, 
with Worms as the capital; here the legends of the Niebelungens find them. 

Of the great family of languages designated as the Indo-European 
there are nine different groups. Inthe west the Celtic, spoken by the peo- 
ple in Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and France. The oldest works of the 
Welsh dialect date from the eighth mpeg” The Slavic is the most 
easterly, and is the principal language of Russia, the Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, and Bulgarian. It is spoken by ninety millions ot people. The 
Greek and Latin are branches of the Indo-European. The Germanic 
group embraces German, Dutch, English, Danish, and Swedish, and con- 
tains the most important works in literature, science, and all the arts. The 
oldest specimen of literature is in the Meso-Gothic dialect. It dates from the 
close of the fourth century and consists of the translation of the Bible by 
Ulfilas. From this on to the eleventh century we meet with religious 
poems, translations of the Bible, liturgies, and sermons. 

The rise of Protestantism was favorable to German. Before that, books 
were printed in the Latin languaye. Luther had a great influence upon 
the German language. As to grammar, it appears that all the nations were 
backward. The first Greek grammar was composed about half a century 
B. C., and the first grammatical study of the German dates from the days of 
Grimm. The written language embraces the Swedish, the Norwegian, the 
Danish, and the Icelandic; all of which are Scandinavian. There are no 
manuscripts in these languages of earlier date than the twelfth century. 
Neither have we access to the most important branch of the German lan- 
guage in its primitive unity. We have no means of knowing when the 
Visi-Goths separated from their brethren, nor where this separation took 
place. Neither is it possible to ascertain the extent of territory covered by 
the various languages during the first centuries of our era, before the time 
when the first literary monuments begin. In that proto-historic period the 
Germanic tribes were a mass that was almost constantly in motion. At the 
period from whith we possess manuscripts written in German proper, the 
various branches of the original tongue diverge considerably from each 
other, and likewise from the Gothic. The Anglo-Saxon was the speech of 
the Anglo-Saxons and Jutes, and is called English and dates to the conquest 
of Hengist and Horsa. The oldest German poetry consists of fragments of 
the song of Hildebrand, his alliterated verse dates to the ninth century. 





MAXIMILIAN IN MExICO — A WOoOMAN’S REMINISCENCES OF THE 
FRENCH INTERVENTION 1862-1867. By Sara Yorke Stevenson, Sc. D, 
New York: The Century Co. 


This is a very charming book, and one which brings the tragic scenes 
of Maximilian’s life and death vividly before the reader. The writer was, 
when a young lady. familiar with the notabilities of France, and seemed to 
know the true motives which actuated Napoleon III. in sending armies to 
Mexico. Her brother was murdered in Mexico, and she took the long and 
dangerous voyage and went into the midst of the scenes of danger in con- 
sequence of this untoward event, She was familiar with all the movements 
of the different armies in Mexico, and gives a description of many of the 
generals. The final tate of Maximilian was asad one. Anyone who takes 
this volume in hand is sure to read it through, as it is very fascinating. 
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RvuINS OF THE SAGA TIME—BEING AN ACCOUNT OF TRAVELS AND EXx- 
PLORATIONS IN ICELAND IN THE SUMMER OF I895. By Thorsteinn 
Erlingsson, on behalf of Miss Cornelia Horsford, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A. London: David Null, 270 Strand, W. C. 


THe RULERS OF THE SEA. By Edmond Neukomm. Illustrated by G. 
Bonx and L. Bennett. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


THE VOYAGES OF THE CABOTS—LATEST PHASES OF THE CONTROVERSY, 
By Samuel Edward Dawson, Lit.D. From the Transactions of the 
Royal ee of Canada, Ottawa: James Hope & Co. Toronto: The 
Copp-Clark Co. 


CaBoT’s DISCOVERY OF NORTH AMERICA. By C, E. Weare. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


The various books which have been written upon the voyages of the 
Norsemen and explorations of the Cabots are necessarily founded upon very. 
uncertain data. Every effort has been made to strike upon a solid founda- 
tion, but somehow the facts are so obscure and difficult to ascertain, that no 
book can be fully relied upon. Miss Horsford has expended considerable 
money to learn about the remains of the Norsemen in Iceland and by that 
means identify the ruins which her father discovered near Waterford. Mass. 
The especial benefit brought out by the publication, is that it gives to us an 
idea of what the houses or so called “farms” of the Norsemen were, and 
in what respects they differed from modern houses. 

As to the Cabots, it may be said that they have not left any material 
token of their presence, and we must rely altogether upon tradition, rather 
than archeology, for identifying the spot where they made their landfall, 
though the ancient maps may assist us. The celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of John Cabot and the planting of the 
English flag in the western world was an act of justice. This landfall 
occurred in 1497, and was first located in the year 1544 as on the east coast 
of Cape Breton. Richard Biddle, in 1831, located it on the coast of north- 
ern Labrador. The discussion was revived in the Royal Society of Canada 
in 1894. The controversy has been long and sharp over the question 
whether it was in Labrador or Newfoundland that. John Cabot, as distin- 
guished from Sebastian, his son, made his landfall. There are two locali- 
ties in Newfoundland claimed—the one, at Cape St. John, and the other, at 
Bonavista. Bishop Howley holds to St. John. judge Prowse holds to Cape 
Bonavista. Mr. J. P. Howley, the director of the Geological Survey of 
Newfoundland, holds to Labrador. Rev. Dr. Harvey adheres to Cape 
Breton. One author maintain that John Cabot sailed to Cape Farewell in 
Greenland, and passed on in search of the northwest passage. The theory 
of a landfall at Labrador has not gained ground of lat: years. It appears 
that America was in the way of these early voyagers. They were all of 
them seeking to reach Cathay in India. Some sailed southwest, and some 
northwest, and others continued long after the days of Cabot’s landfall to 
penetrate the interior of our continent, with the expectation of reaching 
farther India and the South Sea by way of the great lakes, and some along 
a branch of the Mississippi River, called the Long River (St. Peters). 
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Prehistoric Implements. 


A Reference Book. \ warren Ik. MOOREH EAD. 


OR several years persons have been writing me asking, “ Where can we 
get a book describing ALL the types of prehistoric implements, both 
rare and common. We wish to properly classify our collection.” 

Others inquire: “What is the name of so and so, (inclosing drawings) and 
where can we get information?” Still others: ‘‘How were arrows made 
what do you class as ceremonials, etc.” 

These communications have become numerous, yet I am always glad 

to answer them. 


Last year it occurred to me to prepare a book of some 400 or 500 pages and 500 illus- 
trations, describing ALL the forms of anclent implements, etc. 


I intend to treat of the distribution of implements by geographic sec- 
tions: 
. East of the Hudson and eastern Canada. 
11, § Lhe East Atlantic region. 
* ( The Potomac, East Allegheny, etc. 
III. The Ohio Valley. 
IV. ‘The South, east of the Mississippi River. 
V. The South, west of the Mississippi River, including Texas. 
VI. The Lake Region and western Canada. 
VII. The Great Plains and Missouri and Upper Mississippi Valleys. 
VIII. The Southwest. 
1X. The Pacific Coast. 

I have already secured the co-operation of well-known archzologists 
to describe such regions as I am not familiar with. r 

It is impossible in a brief announcement to more than cite one region 
and the method of treatment and comparison. 

The Ohio Delta.--An exceedingly rich locality. Type of flint implements. Compari- 
son with those of the Upper Ohio, the East and South. Character of spades, hoes, knives, 
etc. Presence of galena and hematite, compared with northern hematite. Copper. The 
nature of pipes—Catlinite pipes and prehistoric pipes. Names and cuts of all types of 
ornaments, etc. Where the material for objects comes from. Pottery becomiag gradually 
like Missouri and Arkansas forms. Noeastern types of pottery. Axes, celts, pestles, etc. 
compared with those of other regions. 

This will serve to indicate my treatment of each section. It will be as 
exhaustive as can be expected in a volume of 400 or 500 pages. 

From letters received this work will meet with a kind reception, and 
once published it will sell itself. 1, therefore, ask the support of all intelli- 
gent students of American Antiquities. 

We have much on mounds and burials. My book does not treat of 
them. There are most excellent papers on stone art; but these are scattered 
through various reports. 

It is my intention to write in a somewhat popular vein, yet to deal solely 
with facts, etc.. My foot notes will direct readers to reports, pamphlets, or 
books wherein other descriptions may be found. 

Both museums and private collections furnish the objects for illustra- 
tion. I shall be glad to have ink drawings or photographs of rare as well 
as common relics (and a brief description) frem collectors. 

The price, $2.00, is exceedingly low considering that other volumes on 
archeology sell at from $2.50 to $4.00, and usually require less time, etc., in 
their preparation. I expect to make no money out of the book, and shall 
feel amply repaid if it stands a Reference Book and barely yields its cost. 
The book will probably be issued by December. 


No subscriptions are binding unless the book is issued. 


‘ Sas me a postal card stating that you will subscribe for one of the 
ooks 
Warren K. Moorchead, 
Saranac Lake, Franklin Co., N. Y. 





Flint Ridge Relics - - 


This quarry, eight miles long, was famous in prehistoric times 





and furnished most of the beautiful blue, red, white, black, yellow, 
and mottled arrows, spears, lances, knives, scrapers, etc., of the f 


Ohio Valley. | 


a 


I am at the Ridge collecting complete series of implements, 
and shall be glad to furnish sets of from 50 to 1,000 specimens at 


$1 to $25 per set. 





Send me $2 for atrial order. Your collection is not complete 


unless it con‘ains some of these flint weapons, etc. Wri:e me, 


CLIFFORD ANDERSON, 


Brownsville, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 








MOOOREHEAD’S BULIETINS. 


I contemplate, during the next year, issuing two or three Bulletins on archzological sub- 
jects. These will be unique in that they cover a certain type and all its variations, with full 
description, references, etc. ‘Io students and collectors they will be found exceedingly inter- | 
esting. I have figured that 500 bulletins of forty pages each will cost about 20 cents; of sixty 
pages, 30 cents; of eighty pages, 40 to 50 cents. this allows for fifteen, twenty-five and | 
thirty-five illustrations. !o be more exact, that 300 sold at 30, 45, or 60 cents each (accord- | 
ing to size) would cover the cost of the 500 printed; forty or fifty copies going out for review 
to papers and institutions, and the remainder being held. Ot course the more printed the 
less the cost per Bulletin. I want no profit. i 

All depends on whether enough bulletins can be sold to cover the cost of printing, 
illustrating, and mailing. If not, the matter will be dropped. 

Each Bulletin would be complete. It1s to cover one type or class of relics in great de- 
tail. The Bulletins need not interfere with the Reference Book. Of the nine divisions 
treated in the book, and the some fifty subdivisions, there can be but eight or ten pages de- 
voted toeach. But1in a volume of 400 ur 500 pages each type can be described so that it will 
be readily recognized. However, if the types were described with the detail proposed in the 
Bulletins, the book would be swelled to six or eight volumes. 

Such subjects as Hematites, Obsidians, Southern effigy pipes, Northern effigy pipes, 
Ceremonial stones, etc., and a dozen others furnish unlimited material for beautiful little 
monographs. 

_ All the text and illustrations will be new—no “‘re-hash.”” As most persons know, I am 
compelled to travel from one section of the country to the other in search of change of cli- 
mate. ‘Cherefore, 1 have opportunity to get special data regarding certain types of imple- 
nents. 

I want No money sent in advance. My plan is to mail on approval the first Bulletin to 
those who desire to examine it. If not wanted, they can notify me by postal and I will send 
postage fo. its return. By this means no one will be disappointed. Each Bulletin, being 
complete in itself, it will cause ro interruption orinconvenience in case others are not issued. 
Upon receipt of the Bulletin, if satisfactory, the 25 to 50 cent price (according to size) can 
be sent in stamps or money order. ’ | 

I will thank you all for a free and frank expression of your views on this subject. I want 
to say that No firm has any interest in this proposed Bulletin, and that it is purely a personal 
venture. 

‘Trusting to have yonr postal saying “ Send on the first Bulletin,” I am 


Very Truty Yours, 


WARREN K. MOOREHEAD, 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


























Egppt Exploration Fund. 


(American Branch Founded in 1883.) 





WituiaM C. Winstow, DD, Pu. D., LL.D., Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 
Fuinvers Perrig, Px. D., D.C. L, LL.D., Chief Explorer in 
Egypt. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS:—THE GENERAL WORK OF 
EXPLORATION, and the two Branches: THE ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, and the GRA‘;CO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


THE BOOKS appeal to all lovers ot history and art, tour- 
ists upon the Nile and collectors of books. They appeal irre- 
sistably to all interested in the study of man from the earliest 
ages. in Epigraphy, in Classical Discoveries, in Architecture, in 
“ Life as it Was” in every phase, and in the Old and New Testa- 
ment. They should be found in all Public and thousands of 
Private Libraries. Their Illustrations now number many thou- 
sands, and some of the quarto and royal plates in colors are of 
rare and artistic merit. 

But $5.00 constitutes Membership, securing a beautifully 
Illustrated Folio, the Illustrated Archzological Report for the 
year, and the Annual Report with list of subscribers. 

Among the books published are: 1, THE Store City oF 
PitHom. 2, Tanis (Zoan), Part I.; 19 plates and plans; account 
of the greatest of all collosi is in this volume. 3, NAUKRATIS, 
Part I.; 52 plates and plans; valuable to students in Greek art, 
and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, 
pottery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 4, GOSHEN; I! plates, 
maps and plans. 5, Tanis (Zoan), Part II.; including Am and 
Tahpanhes; 63 plates and plans. 6, NAuKRATIS, Part II.; 45 
plates. 7, FestrvAL HALL oF Osorkon II. ( Bubestis), Part I1.; 
39 plates. 8, AHNAS AND THE TOMB OF PAHERI; Frontispiece 
and 27 plates. 9, Derr-EL-BAHARI (Queen Hatsu’s Temple); 
preliminary volume. 10, De1?-EL-Banart, Part I.; Royal Folio 
Edition; 24 plates. 11, Part II.; Royal Folio; 32 plates. 12, 
Part III.; Royal Folio. 

Of the Survey Volumes are theee on Beni Hasen, two on 
El Bersheh, and one on the Study of Hieroglyphs. An Atlas 
with eight fine maps, indexes, etc., price $1. Of the Greco- 
Roman Branch are Volume I., eight fac simile plates, papyri of 
Sts. Matthew and Mark; Sappo, Plato, etc.; and Volume II., 
fac similes, St. John, St. Paul, and many classical papyri. 

All persons are invited to send for the Illustrated Circulars, 
Lists, etc. Address the Secretary, Mrs. Marigz N. Buckman, 
office of the Fund 59 Temple Street, Boston. Checks may be 
made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. All 
official and personal letters for Rev. W.C Winstow, Honorary 
Secretary, should be sent him at 525 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











The Clit-Uwellers 
and Pueblos. 


BY 


Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘+The Mound-Builders, Their 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘‘ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,’’ 
ss Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Illustrated. 


This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 





RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 
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HE Twenty-Second Volume of this Magazine will begin with the year 
T 1900. The effort will be made to make it the best volume of all. A 
new and broader scope will be taken, and one which shall corre- 
spond with the increase of our national domain and the extent of American 
influence. 

The earlier volumes were confined to the prehistoric antiquities of the 
continent, but nearly every year has brought in a new field of archzological 
research, until at the present time our American explorations reach to the 
far East and the far West, and seem likely to meet at some distant point. 
This makes our double title especially appropriate at the present time. We 
have already secured the assistance of gentlemen whuv live in various parts 
of the world and are making a study of the ancient history and archeology 
of different lands. They, with others scattered over our own continent, will 
furnish material which can not fail to be useful, not only for present study, 
but for reference in the future. 

The progress of anthropology makes it also necessary that the SUBJECTS 
treated should be more numerous and varied than ever before. While 
archeological relics and prehistoric remains are important, yet the ma- 
terial of which our own nationality is already composed, and is likely to be 
in the future, is so diverse, that we can not neglect the ethnological prob- 
Jems which are sure to arise. 

Such topics as the influence of environment, the effect of employment,, 
the history of early institutions, the character of ancient art and architecture, 
different forms of religion and mythology, the customs and. habits and in- 
ventions of different nations will, therefore, be included within the scope of 
the Journal. 

We have divided the continent into provinces, each of which will be 
represented by an associate editor residing in it, who will furnish informa- 
tion as to all discoveries and explorations. They will be as follows: The 
Eastern States, Canada, British Columbia, Northwest Coast, Oregon, 
New Mexico, and Central America, Peru and the Philippines. 

The various countries of the East—Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia and the classic lands—will be represented by gentlemen, who are offi- 
cially connect-d with Exploration Funds, or who reside in the land about 
which they write. 

We may say that the equipmei t for work is a strong one, and we be- 
lieve that the next volume will be one worthy of the era which it is de-igned 
in a sense, to commemorate. We solicit the patronage of the public, 
and hope that we shall have the support of -1l who are interested in the 
subject of art and archeology, and especially of the inst tutions which 
have for their object the increase of intelligence. 


The Ma,azine Will Be Well Illustrated. 
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5327 MADISON AVE., CHICACO. 
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